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| curious as its geographical distri- 
fH} «bution is eccentric. Hitherto, in 
spite of antiquarian research, its 
past history is a decided mystery ; and, after 
the most patient inquiry, it is generally agreed 
that little is known of its antecedents. In- 
deed, it was not until last December, when 
some Swiss dredgers discovered accidentally 
a jade scraper or “ strigil” in the bed of the 
Rhone, that educated persons in general 
were even aware that such a thing as jade 
existed at all—its history having been 
chiefly limited to such opposite corners 
of the world as China and Peru. When, 
however, it was asserted that jade in its 
natural state had never been found in 
Europe, a dense thicket of problems was at 
once started as to how this isolated scraper 
made its way among the Alps, and for what 
use it was originally employed. Before 
‘alluding to the chief theories suggested by 
Professor Max Miller and other learned 
philologists to account for its presence in 
such an unexpected quarter, we would briefly 
give an outline of what is known about the 
mineral jade itself. 

Its antiquity, then, is undeniable ; for “ in 
the most ancient among most ancient books ” 
it is mentioned as one of the articles of tribute 
bestowed on Chinese Sovereigns. “ ‘Through- 
out the thousands of years of human histery,” 
says a writer in the Zimes (Jan. 15th), “ until 
the discovery of New Zealand, the only 
known worked mines of pure jade were on 
the river Kara-Kash, in the Kuen Luen moun- 
tains. Over that region China was suzerain, 
and thus the Chinese source of jade can be 
traced.” It was not only valued, too, by the 
Chinese as an ornament, but used by them, 
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as also by the Aztecs of Peru, for making 
axes and arrow-heads. Its name, “jade,” 
which, it may be noted, is of Spanish origin, 
seems to have some reference to the reputa- 
tion that it once possessed as a supposed cure 
for diseases in the side, the first discoverers 
of America having called it piedra de yjada 
(the Latin, za). For a similar reason it was 
afterwards known as “nephrite” (/apis neph- 
ritiens). The Indians set much value on 
jade, and the Mogul Emperors of Delhi 
prized it so highly that they had it cut, 
jewelled, and enamelled, and even sent for 
Italian artists from Venice and Genoa to 
work it into those beautiful and exquisite 
shapes which have been so universally ad- 
mired. Although the ancients esteemed it 
most precious, yet they do not appear to 
have had a distinct name for it ; sometimes 
apparently confounding it with jasper. It is 
curious, however, that though in days gone 
by Europe has also possessed this much- 
coveted treasure, yet there is as much doubt 
whence it came as of the scraper discovered 
in the River Rhone. It is, indeed, true that 
many conjectures have been deduced to 
explain the history of its travels; but these 
are only theories frequently based on scanty, 
if not insufficient evidence. The antiquarian 
in drawing his conclusions is not satisfied 
with any theory, however plausible, unless 
supported by a certain amount of facts. 
Laying aside, then, the original destination of 
the European jade, we must for the present 
be content to acknowledge its presence here 
and there in our midst. Thus, Dr. Schliemann 
came across it in the ruins of his Ilium. It 
has, now and then, been found among the 
ornaments of Roman ladies; and manufactured 
implements of this material are frequently 
met with in the lake dwellings of Switzerland. 

In confronting, in the next place, the 
much disputed problem as to the history of 
the jade scraper dredged up from the bed 
of the Rhone, various solutions have been 
urged. The argument put forward by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller deserves special attention, 
from the deep learning and careful research 
of that eminent philologist. He suggests 
that it may be a relic of our Aryan fore- 
fathers, when they left the primitive home of 
the Aryan race amid the plateaux of Central 
Asia. This proposition is, at first sight, 
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somewhat startling, but in Professor Max 
Miiller’s opinion, reasonable. He states his 
reasons for arriving at this conclusion some- 
what in the form ofa syllogism, which may 
be briefly summed up as thus :*—A .manu- 
factured article of great antiquity belonging 
to the stone age of geological research is 
dredged up from the bottom of a European 
river. As the mineral of which it is com- 
posed has never been found anywhere in 
Europe, it must necessarily, therefore, have 
been brought by some non-European owners. 
The question is, By whom? A further in- 
quiry also may be suggested, What was its 
value, and in what way was it used? In 
short, the further ;one investigates the matter 
the more entangled does the explorer become 
in the many difficulties connected with this 
intricate problem. Now, as it is a known 
fact that the mineral jade is a product of 
Asia, it is argued that in the mists of pre- 
historic antiquity it was brought over by our 
Aryan forefathers. It is asked, Where else 
could it have come from? Although, indeed, 
jade is found in America and Polynesia, yet 
these are excluded by the assumption that 
this jade scraper must have lain beneath the 
Rhone for ages before either was known to, 
or had any communication with Europe. 
In order to strengthen the evidence for this 
conclusion philologists have introduced what 
are called linguistic phenomena—those traces 
of the migrations of the Aryan race westward 
from their home in Central Asia, as seen 
“in the Aryan languages of Europe, so 
strangely akin to each other, and to the 
classical dialects of India and Persia, the 
ancient Sanskrit and Zend.” Thus, in this 
surmise the very foundations of history are 
uncovered ; and we are introduced to a relic 
of the earliest primitive culture. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that this solution to the 
difficulty has been disputed as a speculation 
too theoretical for positive credence, and 
only based on philological inferences wanting 
in tangible confirmation. It must, in truth, 
be admitted that it is no slight strain on the 
faith even of a credible mind to believe that 
in this jade scraper we are confronted with 
a material relic of the great pre-historic Aryan 
race. ‘The difficulty, moreover, is enhanced 
when we consider that if the Aryans brought 


* See the Guardian, Feb. 4, 1880. 


it, why there should exist no survival of any 
Aryan name for it. 

It has, again, been argued with much plau- 
sibility, why, in tracing the history of this 
jade scraper, should we go back to such a 
distant period as the migrations of the Aryan 
family? Is there no other way for explaining 
its discovery? May not, for instance, some 
traveller in his journeyings have brought it, 
in much later times, from some locality where 
jade might be found? Indeed, this proposal 
is by no means improbable, especially when 
we recollect how this stone was supposed to 
possess certain specific virtues for which it 
was highly prized. Hence, as a writer in the 
Guardian (Feb. 4th) has remarked, some 
Spanish mariner, or a Jesuit missionary from 
China, may easily have carried it on account 
of its supposed medicinal properties. As a 
matter of fact, curiosities of various kinds 
are continually being discovered in out-of-the- 
way places ; and oftentimes their position can 
only be accounted for on the principle that 
they have been accidentally dropped or for- 
gotten by travellers. Such an assumption in 
the case of the jade scraper seems reasonable, 
and one in accordance with what is happen- 
ing more or less every day. The question, 
however, is undoubtedly one of great interest, 
and reminds us of the Indian money cowrie,* 
which Mr. W. C. Borlase discovered in a 
British barrow in the neighbourhood of the 
Land’s End. T. F. THISELTON Dyer. 
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Hotes on some fhortbern 


Minsters. 
(Concluded from page 153.) 
BoLTon PRIORY. 

S Guisborough has almost wholly dis: 
“| appeared, I proceed to give an ac- 
count of Bolton, belonging to the 
same order of Canons, which can be 
compared with the excellent plan made by 
John J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., for the new 
edition of Whitaker’s “ Craven.” The ground- 
plan of the building is of considerable interest, 
as it presents several features peculiar in them 
selves, and adding to the complication of the 
several parts. There was no south nave aisle 
as at Hexham, Brinkburn, Lanercost, Kirk- 


* See above, pp. 30, 31. 
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ham, and Cambuskenneth. The west front, 
which has an aureole in the gable, originally 
exhibited an elevation of extreme grandeur, 
and the door (as in the polychrome masonry 
of Worcester and Bristol), formed of coloured 
bands of stone, partly red and orange, is of the 
order of pure Early English, with five nook shafts 
and rows of the violet ornament, and on the 
apex of the lower arch a large carved boss. 
Above it are three pedimental canopies, two 
with little arches flanking a central aureole ; 
and over all rise three superb lancets, sup- 
ported by clustered shafts, banded at mid- 
height, and ringed below the capitals. The 
wall on either hand is arcaded in two places 
with two blind lights under a quatrefoil in 
each bay, with two bands of violets and a 
smaller arcade above it, and floriated trefoils 
in the spandrils of three arches, with violet 
bands at the sides of the shafts. In front of 
this beautiful arrangement a late Perpendi- 
cular tower has been erected, as high as the 
gable, with its eastern arch just clearing the 
older work, and having in its western side a 
window of five lights, with a transom of open 
work and a canopy, resembling the front of 
Chester Cathedral. There is the following 


inscription carved on the cornice :— 
“In the yere of our Lorde MCXX., B p 
[Moon], begaun thes fondaceon, on quos 


soule God have marce. Amen.” The ori- 
ginal Early English front of the aisle remains, 
with nook shafts set in an arcade of three 
arches, rising on clustered pillars, with the 
violet ornament in bands. ‘The side arches 
are acutely pointed; the spandrils contain 
trefoils with trefoiled points and violet bands. 
Above it is a similar arcade of smaller dimen- 
sions. The west door has plain mouldings, 
with four cinquefoiled panes on either side. 
The spandrils contain shields within quatre- 
foils, one containing the Clifford arms and 
the other a cross fleury. Above it is panel- 
ling In two tiers, with blank shields and three 
canopied niches. The buttresses have a 
flowing volute pattern, arranged in two orna- 
mental bands. On the sets-off are three dogs 
of the chase, and a forester with a staff. 

The north side shows four broad lancets 
connected by a string course, studded with 
wolets in the clerestory, which has a corbel 
table, with grotesque gurgoyles under a bat- 
tlement, relieved at intervals by the bases of 


angled pinnacles. ‘The aisle windows are of 
three lights, with flamboyant tracery. In the 
west bay there is a door, with plain mould- 
ings and a label returned to the string course 
under the window-sills; over it is an arch 
crocketed below a straight-sided pediment. 

The interior of the nave shows a main 
alley, with pairs of two light windows, tran- 
somed with quatrefoils in the head, and on the 
south side, set between vaulting shafts, which 
come down to the sills, and having a pas- 
sage in front of them. On the north side, 
the aisle, which has three Decorated windows 
of three lights, is divided off by an arcade of 
four arches, resting on octagonal pillars. The 
clerestory of Pointed windows in each bay is 
deeply splayed, and the vaulting shafts are 
continued down and die away at the junction 
of the arches of the base arcade in the span- 
drils. This portion of the church has been, 
within the last seven years, beautifully re- 
stored, with a ritual choir, stalls, and long 
chancel screen, tesselated pavement, and 
open seats. The east wall has been filled 
with two Perpendicular windows, but it would 
have been far better to have roofed in the 
choir and transept. Is it too late to hope 
that this restoration may yet take effect? Two 
processional doors open towards the cloister 
on the south, and on the north-west is the 
usual burial door. Close to the south-east 
foundations are visible in the grass. On the 
east side was probably the dormitory, of which 
some fragments remain, with traces of a gong 
running eastward. On the west may be seen 
clear indications of a cellarage, in two bays, 
and upper range of buildings, probably the 
cellarer’s hall. 

The transept had an eastern aisle, and on 
the south side an arch (still remaining), 
opened into an additional chapel or sacristy, 
on the south side. The aisle communicated 
with the crossing by doorways, still existing, 
on either side clustered, respond in the 
south wall has been preserved. The choir 
is aisleless, and the sanctuary has remains 
of the seats for priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon, having a basement with a trefoiled 
ornament; end a pedimented canopy with pin- 
nacles on ti.c side, above the grave of some 
person of note, in the north wall. The sanc- 
tuary step, and the two steps of the high altar- 
pace, are also discernible. On the south side 
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is a doorway, leading into a chantry chapel, 
constructed between the buttresses of the 
third bay from the transept, and-eastward of 
it isa monumental arch, with an ornament of 
saltires trefoiled, and flamboyant work upon 
the jambs, rising above the fragments of a 
high tomb. An arcading of ten interlacing 
Norman arches on either side, with a Deco- 
rated band above it, consisting of a flowing 


line doubly trefoiled, extends from this spot 


up to the altar platform, to mark the extent of 
the presbytery. A second arcading, of simi- 
lar character, with a higher elevation, gives 
the length of the choir; the nine arches on 
either side formed the backs of the stalls. 
The east window, 24 feet wide, and set below 
an aureole in the gable, has its label returned 
at right angles to meet the string course at 
the springing of the side windows, which 
once contained flamboyant tracery. The 
character of it may be learned from the ex- 
. quisite south-west window of the choir, which 
was partly filled with masonry, as the sacristy 
stood southward of it, constructed between 
the buttresses of the second bay from the 
transept. Below it, and under a correspond- 


ing window (now vacant), is a round-headed 


door, which opened into the transept aisle. 

The west wall of the south arm, flanked 
by a crocketed pinnacle, retains portions of 
the tracery of its three-light windows. A 
beautiful door with a head of open trefoil- 
work, and a label resting on corbels, opens 
into the cloister garth. There were two 
altars in each wing. The north arm retains 
its central octagonal pillar, supporting two 
arches which open into the aisle, where an 
ablution drain with a square aperture, and 
without the usual rounded bowl, marks the 
site of one of the altars. The clerestory has 
three eastern windows, of three lights, with 
as many quatrefoils forming the tracery. 
Those in the west wall held flamboyant 
tracery. Below the north-west window is a 
very late Pointed doorway, which once led 
into the nave aisle. The crossing is formed 
by four clustered pillars; the western arch, 
of segmental form, is now walled up and 
buttressed to part off the parish church upon 
the site of the ancient rood-loft. There was 
probably a central tower, as three bells are 
mentioned as belonging to it at the Dissolu- 
tion. 


In the chapter-house the arrangement 
resembled that of Thornton; in the first 
bay are the bases of three shafts of the 
arcading and a bench table, with quatrefoils 
on its front; there were five stalls in each 
severy, giving accommodation for thirty-five 
Canons. The western portal of the vestibule, 
which is 12 feet in length, has outer nook shafts 
of red sandstone, and inner shafts of stone ; 
and the passage itself was lined with a bench 
table, probably used in inclement weather by 
readers, as the garth had no covered galleries 
to form a cloister, the alleys having simply a 
pentice roof. The house contained a Prior 
and fourteen Canons at the Suppression, 
January 29, 1540. 


S. LEoNARD’s HOsPITAL. 


One of the tombstones at Jorvaulx com- 
memorates Quakewell, Canon of S. Leonard’s, 
York. This last building to which I shall 
draw attention is one of a class somewhat 
rare, even when in a state comparatively 
complete as S, Leonard’s, York ; a hospital 
alas! in ruins. It has, besides, an intrinsic 
interest in its history. It owed its founda- 
tion, primarily, under the dedication of S. 
Peter, to the existence of a body of benevo- 
lent Culdees in the Minster, during the tenth 
century, who were endowed by King 
Athelstan. Later on King Stephen built 
a home on this site for a community of 
Hospitallers, with chaplain, brethren and 
sisters. It retains many ancient features; a 
chapel and part of the large hall (which had 
aisles as usual) in communication with each 
other, and raised on an undercroft ; and also 
the large sub-structure of another building, 
which formed a gloomy passage. ‘Lhe clois- 
ter where each chaplain had his seat and 
desk has disappeared. The right of appoint- 
ment to the Mastership is cited by one of 
our best Canonists, John de Athon, as a 
leading case on the subject of secular and 
religious houses ; kings claimed it, and the 
Archbishop quarrelled with the Chapter 
over this small piece of preferment, which 
of right belonged to the inmates only. 

A hopeful precedent was set when the 
remains of S. Martin Newark, at Dover, 
were lately converted into school buildings ; 
the day may yet come when Fountains and 
the superb remnant of Rievaulx may be 
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roofed again, Buildwas and Kirkstall be 
ceiled anew, restored to some religious and 
practical use, instead of standing idle, ex- 
posed to the weather, mischance, and abuse. 

I venture therefore to hope that THE 
AntiguaRyY will take a vigorous stand and 
practical line in discountenancing the pro- 
fanation of sacred spots, and 
urging upon proprietors, occu 
pants, and societies, the duty 
of reclaiming them from rude, 
thoughtless injury and un- 
seemly pastime. The con- 
dition of Haughmond, Netley, 
Easby, Coverham, Neath, 
Reading, ‘Athelstan, Basing- 
werk, Finchale, [and Valle Crucis in part] is 
deplorable in the extreme ; but what has been 
done at Fountains, Cleeve, Tintern, Beau- 
lieu, Lilleshall, Jorvaulx, Guisborough, 
Wenlock, could be done in them. Many, 
such as Buildwas, Lewes, Bindon, and Kirk- 
stall, might be better kept. There was a 
talk of exhuming Byland and Newminster ; 
some intermittent excavations have occurred 
in a few abbeys in Lincolnshire, that long- 
neglected county, which promises a history 
of its own ; whilst Muchelney has been laid 
open by its owner, Mr. Long, and Dale 
Abbey by a local society. But there are 
places which still require an active and 
immediate attention. I might fill a page 
with mere names—Beauchief, S. Rhade- 
gund’s, Dore, Hales-Owen, Rievaulx, 
Hayles—and year by year the soil grows 
in depth, the walls become more unsound, 
ignorant mischief does its worst, and bit by 
bit precious fragments disappear, when the 
loss is irretrievable. ‘Ihere is no resuscita- 
tion of a building once laid in dust and ashes. 

The general Society, with its “ Ladies’ 
day,” its overcharged programme, its hurried 
excursions, interrupted by pleasant play of 
knife and fork, merry-making and speech- 
making, can at best only stir the surface 
of the county which it traverses, perhaps, 
not for the first time, in its Annual Con- 
gress. It must be the work of independent 
individuals and local societies, represented 
by energetic individuals, to accomplish what 
1s required, to diffuse a knowledge of the 
value of these remains far and wide. THE 
ANTIQUARY, I trust, will enlarge their 





s, LEONARD’S 
HOSPITAL. 


number, and promote the consummation 
most desirable of what is due to the me- 
mory of pious forefathers, and necessary to 
the tradition of masterpieces of national art 
—conservation by the farmer—exhumation 
by the squire—and preservation from the 
British tourist and “ pleasure-seeker.” 


Letter from Lord holland 
TO G. A. SELWYN. 


—— 
x HE following letter from the first 
fem Lord Holland to George A. Selwyn, 
the wit and M.P., is taken from 
' the original in the collection of 
the Editor :— 





Naples, March 17th, 1767. 

Dear Se_wyn,—I am just stepping into 
my chaise for Rome, where Lady Mary & 
Stephen* have been this week, and Lady 
Holland and Charlest went yesterday. 
Charles is much mortify’d at never hearing 
from my Lord Carlislet or you. I might say 
I was mortify’d at your neglect of me, but I 
won’t. I won’t flatter you so much. I have 
long look’d upon you to be like no other 
mani z# the world, and I am just going out of 
it, so what does it signify? As soon as I read 
in the news of Ld. Carlisle’s arrival in Eng- 
land, the Ode in Horace, beginning Lydia 
dic per omnes, came into my head. I send you 
my imitation of it, which this post carrys to 
Lady Sarah. Pray show it Mr. Walpole,§ and 
with Ld. Carlisle’s leave to any body.. Jn- 
deed, I won’t expect compliments. But I am 
not asham’d of it, for consider it is wrote by 
a sick old woman, near her grand climacterick, 
for such indeed is your faithfull 

and forgotten friend, 
HOLLAND. 


To George Selwyn, Esq., 
In Chesterfield Street, London. 
Inghillterra, via Mantua. 





* Stephen, Lord Holland’s elder son and successor. 
He had married in the previous year Lady Mary 
Fitzpatrick, daughter of John, first Earl of Upper 
Ossory. 

+ His Lordship’s younger son, afterwards the Right 
Hon. Charles James Fox. 

+ Frederick, 5th Earl of Carlisle, K.G, He died 
in 1825. 

§ Horace Walpole. 
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IMITATION OF AN ODE IN HorRAce. 
Commencing “* Lydia dic per omnes, &c.” 


Addressed to Lady Sarah Bunbury.* 


Sally, Sally, don’t deny, 

But for God’s sake tell me why, 

You have flirted so to spoil, 

That once lively youth, Carlisle? 

He us’d to mount while it was dark, 
Now he lyes in bed till noon ; 

And you not meeting in the park, 
Thinks that he got up too soon. 


2. 


Manly exercise and sport, 
Hunting and the tennis court, 
And riding school no more divert. 
New-Market do’s, for there you fliit. 
But why does he no longer dream 
Of yellow Tyber and its shore ; 
Of his friend Charles’s fav’rite scheme, 
Or waking, thinks no more ? 


3. 

Why do’s he dislike an inn, 
Hate post-chaises, and begin 
To think ’twill be enough to know, 
The way from Almack’s to Soho? 
Achilles thus kept out of sight 

For a long time; but this dear boy 
(If, Sally, you and I guess right) 

Will never get to Troy. 


RERKAS 


The Russell Monuments at 
Chenies. 


———_. 


apd HE little village church of Chenies, or 
Gam Cheneys, between Rickmansworth 
and Chesham, has been for three 

centuries the burial-place of the 

ducal house of Russell, into whose hands 
the manor and estate of Cheneys came by 
the marriage, in 1515, of John, first Earl of 
Bedford, of the Russell family, with Anne, 
daughter of Guy Sapcote, Esq., whose mother 
had been the heiress of the ancient Cheneys. 
The north aisle of the chancel, originally 
built as a Chantry Chapel for the Cheneys, 
is railed off by a substantial screen from the 
rest of the church ; and there the Russells lie, 


* This lady was a daughter of Charles, 2nd Duke 
‘of Richmond. She married Sir Thomas C. Bunbury, 
Bart., M.P., but the marriage was dissolved in 1776, 


in lonely grandeur, generation after genera- 
tion, their monuments serving as a chapter 
at once in;history and in heraldry. The 
chapel is carefully preserved under lock 
and key ; and no visitors are allowed to enter 
it, except in the company of the custos sacelli, 
an elderly widow, who resides in a wing of 
the Manor House hard by, and who tends 
these memorials of the past with loving and 
reverent hands. In Lipscomb’s “ History 
of Buckinghamshire ” will be found a list of 
the monuments down to his time, about 
sixty years ago ; the inscriptionsalso aremostly 
given in detail, verbatim, in his pages. But 
the description there given is confined to 
dry facts ; and we are fortunately enabled, 
through the kindness of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and by the aid of a MS. critique on 
the monuments, compiled by Mr. George 
Scharf, F.S.A., to supply that deficiency. 

On entering the chapel, the visitor must 
be struck by its space, and fine proportions, 
set off by the absence of seats and pews, and 
cannot fail to admire the pointed roof, with 
its open wood beams, and the remnants of 
helmets, banners, and other insignia which 
adorn the upper portion of its walls. Under 
one of the northern windows he will also 
note a very curious recumbent figure of a 
lady, carved in stone, belonging to the 14th 
century, with a knight by her side, who has 
lost his lower extremities, but whose surcoat 
with its heraldic bearings, three martlets, 
shows that if he was, as is generally supposed, 
one of the Cheneys, he must have lived 
and died previous to the battle of Busworth 
Field, when the arms of that house were 
changed. 

But we will pass from the poetic era of the 
Middle Ages to the prosaic times of the 
Tudors and Stuarts, and confine our atten- 
tion to the Russells. The oldest and finest 
of the Russell memorials is an altar tomb, 
under the east window, occupying a central 
position between two others. It is made of 
beautifully veined marble, and commemorates 
John, first Earl of Bedford. Above lie the 
Earl and his Countess, both carved in a 
yellowish white marble, or alabaster, streaked 
with red ; and the sides of the tomb are ¢n- 
riched with armorial shields and inscriptions 
on black tablets, the panels and bosses being 
adorned with rich agates, which escaped the 
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fury of Puritan hands through all the vicis- 
situdes of the later Reformation and the 
Rebellion. ‘The effigies here are not painted. 
The Earl, who lies on the northern side, is 
clad in armour from head to foot, except 
his hands, which have no gauntlets, and his 
head rests on the side of his helmet, which 
is richly carved. His flowing locks and long 
beard give him an appearance almost 
patriarchal, and his head is encircled by a 
marble coronet. Mr. Scharf observes :— 


A difference between the two eyes, as seen in the 
painted portraits of this nobleman, has been carefully 
noted by the sculptor. The right eye, with its 
heavily drooping lid, is entirely closed ; the other is 
quite open, but without any indication of the eyeball, 
so frequently shown in sculptures of this period. 
The countenance perfectly accords with the portrait 
on panel at Woburn Abbey, No. 7 of the catalogue. 
He wears the mantle of the Order of the Garter, 
and the Collar of the same Order, of knots and roses, 
on a small scale, but the pendant ornament, the 
‘“*George,” has been broken away. On his right 
shoulder is a circular knot with a large strip hanging 
down from it, as seen in the portraits of Lord 
Burghley. There are no rings on his fingers. A 
large sword lies by his’ side, and is elaborately 
decorated, and finished with great care. 

Mr. Scharf remarks that in a chalk drawing 
in the Royal Collection at Windsor, Holbein’s 
study for a portrait at Woburn of this Earl, 
the artist has turned the face nearly in profile 
towards the left, so as to show the perfect 
eye. The drawing, he adds, is inscribed 
“J. Russell, Lord Privy Seal, with one eye.” 
The inscription, on the north side of the 
base, is given in “ Lipscomb,” so it need 
not be repeated here; but it may be worth 
noting that the lady is called in it Elizabeth, 
instead of Anne—a strange mistake, and 
such as one would think, if made, would 
have been speedily rectified. Mr. Scharf 
continues :— 

The effigy of the lady displays a peculiar costume. 
She wears long flowing hair, parted in the middle 
over a low forehead, and hanging down on each side 
beneath her shoulders. It should rather be observed 
that the features are very large in proportion to the 
size of the face, giving not only a powerful, but ‘some- 
what of a leonine character to the countenance. Her 
longest garment, reaching to the feet, is marked with 
ermine spots ; over this is a plain dress, and above 
that again, reaching to the knees, a tunic, or dal- 
matica, peculiarly cut, and also of ermine, without 
any cincture. Over her shoulders is a large mantle, 
with a wide ermine cape, and the folds of this mantle 
are arranged with great care, and sculptured in an 
unusually artistic manner. Her hands, like those of 


her husband’s, are joined in prayer; a jewelled 
coronet encircles her head, and a small, narrow 
frill, or plaited bordering to the neck of her dress, 
fits close to the cheek. Her head rests on two 
cushions, elaborately patterned, as may be seen in 
the effigy of the Countess of Lennox, in West- 
minster Abbey. A crouching stag, ‘‘gorged,” with 
an Earl’s coronet, and with a chain twisted round 
its body, lies at her feet. 


Next to this monument on the south is 
one whichcommemorates Francis, the second 
Earl, and his first wife, Margaret St. John. It 
is much inferior to that which is described 
above, though viewed apart fromit doubtless it 
would be regarded as a fine specimen of 
monumental skill. It also is an altar or table 
tomb ; the earl and his countess rest on the 
top, carved in marble, and the black slab 
which rises behind their heads shows an 
elaborately sculptured coat of arms-encircled 
by the emblems of the Order of the Garter. 
The inscription on the reverse of this slab is 
printed by Lipscomb, and is also to be found 
in Collins’s “ Peerage.” . Of this tomb Mr. 
Scharf writes :— 


This countenance is full of character and ex- 
pressive of great power, but it has none of the indica- 
tions of an aged person. The face is very fat; the 
hair is painted a dark yellowish grey; his chin is 
round and smooth, with a tuft attached to the lower 
lip, and a full growth of hair from the lower part of 
the chin which unites with his long: moustaches to 
form a dark beard. The sculptor has added some 
singular sharp marks or indentations below the lower 
lid and at the corners of the eye, as if to mark furrow- 
ings of the skin. The eyeballs are supplied merely 
by dark paint. The countenance agrees exactly with 
a portrait at Woburn Abbey (No. 29 of the catalogue), 
excepting that the monumental effigy represents a 
younger person. The Woburn picture is engraved by 
Houbraken in Birch’s “ Heads,” Plate 19. He is 
represented in plate-armour, having trunks visible 
beneath his hip-plates, of black striped with gold 
diagonal lines and lavender-coloured stripes vertically 
over them. The armour is painted white, with gold 
lines on it. He wears a plain, white, square-cut, open 
collar, as in the picture at Woburn already referred 
to. His coronet is gilded. The figures are showily 
and crudely coloured with opaque paint. His scarlet 
mantle is lined with ermine, and fastened with long 
gilt cords and tassels, over which falls the collar of the 
Garter, composed of knots and roses, from which the 
pendant George has been broken away. The hands 
are bare, and joined in prayer, and entirely destitute 
of rings. He wears very small ruffled cuffs at the 
wrists. As in the previous effigy no gauntlets are 
visible. At his feet is the family crest, a white goat 
standing on a black and whiteturban. The elaborately- 
carved and showily-painted shields on the sides of the 
base are those of their children, and mark the family 
alliances, On the north side are those of the sons 
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impaling the arms of Morison, Coke, and Forster ; 
those on the south are of the daughters impaling 
Warwick, Bourchier, and Clifford. 


The effigy of Margaret St. John, Countess 
of Bedford, first wife of the second Earl, is 
habited in a red mantle, which is folded over 
her knees, and she wears a black cap under 
her coronet. The ruff round her neck is of 
plain white, arranged in many folds, and 
fitting close to the face. The ears are not 
seen. Beneath her head is a plain white 
pillow, with a gilt tassel. At her feet stands 
a gilded hawk, “gorged,” with an earl’s 
coronet, and having bells fastened round his 
legs. ‘The wings are “‘ displayed.” The bust 
of the Countess here represented, Mr. Scharf 
states, is the more interesting as no other 
representation of her is known. 

Northward of the above-mentioned monu- 
ments is another to the memory of Earl 
Francis’s eldest daughter, Anne, Countess of 
Warwick, who died in 1604. It is carved in 
alabaster, and crudely painted in gaudy 
colours, like those above described. The 
lady wears a head-dress after the style of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and also'a ruff. Her 
dress is square and trimmed with gold lace in 
zigzag points across the neck and at the cuffs 
of her sleeves. The stomacher comes to a 
point in front with square pieces bordering 
the lower edge. The red mantle is folded 
across her knees. Her very small feet are 
covered with black shoes and gilt soles. She 
wears also a gold coronet over her black 
head-dress. Her ruffs are very large, and her 
ermined cape is fastened in front by a gold 
brooch with a pyramidical centre. Her face 
is full, and painted with dark eyebrows. 

Mr. Scharf observes of this effigy that the 
countenance accords with the three portraits 
of this lady at Woburn Abbey (Nos. 41, 42, 
and 43 of the catalogue), and that the upper 
part of it greatly resembles the miniature mis- 
called Mary, Queen of Scots, which formerly 
belonged to Dr. Mead, but which is now in 
the Royal Library at Windsor. 

The next monument in point of time is 
different in its construction from the above 
three, and it stands in the centre of the chapel. 
It consists of one slab of dark polished marble 
resting on four columns of white marble, 
and it supports no recumbent effigy ; it bears 
an inscription to the effect that it was erected 


——__. 


by the Lady Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Dorset, to her cousin, “the worthy and vir- 
tuous maiden ladye, Frances Bourchier, 
daughter of William, Earl of Bath, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Francis Russell, second Earl 
of Bedford, who died in 1612, aged 25.” There 
is an interest in the person who erected this 
tomb ; for, in this very church, a few years 
afterwards, the widowed Countess of Dorset 
was married to Philip, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery ; and she it is who wrote the 
haughty letter which is on record to a noble- 
man in the north who’asked her vote and 
interest on behalf of a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of a northern borough :—“Sir, I 
have been bullied by an usurper and insulted 
by a court; your man shan’t stand.— Yours, 
ANNE DorsET, PEMBROKE, and Mont- 
GOMERY.” 

The next monument in point of date has 
more architectural pretensions than any of the 
rest. It is a square altar or table tomb rest- 
ing against the south wall of the chapel, and 
bearing two painted effigies of Francis, Lord 
Russell of Thornhaugh, and of his wife, 
Catharine Brydges, or Bruges, daughter and 
heiress of Giles, Lord Chandos. The male 
figure wears plate armour, painted white, a 
scarlet mantle lined with ermine, and an ermine 
collar, a ruff of many folds deep fitting closely 
to his face. On his fingers are neither rings 
nor gauntlets. He wears black trunk hose, 
and his earl’s coronet is made of metal and 
gilt. The pillow underneath his head is plain 
white. 

Mr. Scharf remarks that, in contrast to the 
magnificence of the tomb, the hands of this 
figure are poorly sculptured. Under the 
double arch of this monument, on the wall 
are two black tablets commemorating Frances 
and Elizabeth, daughters of Francis, Lord 
Russell of Thornhaugh ; the former being 
represented as a little girl, resting her hand 
upon a bird, and the other as an infant in 
swaddling clothes underacoverlet. They are 
both quaintly and somewhat gaudily coloured. 
The lady wears a falling lace band similar 
to that of her husband, and gold lace cuffs to 
the sleeves of her black dress, and gold lace 
again at the square cut top. Her mantle, of 
scarlet, is lined with ermine, and crossed over 
her knees. Her feet are remarkably small. The 
goldcords of her mantle are tied in a large knot 
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on the front of her body. At her feet is an 
heraldic panther. Mr. Scharf remarks that 
“the execution of this monument, especially 
with regard to folds of the drapery, is of a 
very inferior quality, being merely mechanical 
and without knowledge of the rudimentary 
principles of pliability.” 

The monument of Frances Clinton, Lady 
Chandos, which stands against the north wall, 
is far finer than the above in point of execu- 
tion. It represents a lady wearing a large 
radiating and falling ruff, with a peculiar cap, 
and her hair gathered in rolls, reclining on her 
left elbow, which is supported by a tasselled 
cushion. Her right hand rests on her hip; 
and her shoulders are covered by a large 
scarf or shawl. 

Mr. Scharf writes :— 


The monuments thus far described have a special 
value, as exemplifying the state of portrait sculpture 
employed by families of high rank to commemorate 
their most illustrious members. At various times 
grave doubts have been raised as to the degree of 
reliability which can be attached to them as representa- 
tions of deceased persons. That portraiture, however, 
was actually aimed at there can be but little doubt. The 
figures of the first Earl and Countess of Bedford in this 
chapel are very inferior to most contemporary monu- 
ments as specimens of sculpture. The pure, soft- 
toned, and red-veined alabaster gives a great effect of 
richness to the figures, and the faces were undoubtedly 
wrought from Nature. The execution of the folds of 
the drapery and the details of the sword, armour, and 
other ornaments show an unusual amount of care and 
elaboration. These figures are entirely free from 
colour, and they possess a simplicity and a dignity to 
which, with the exception of Lady Chandos, none of 
the others can lay claim. 

About the painted figures there is a remarkable 
peculiarity, which is that none of them represent the 
deceased as he or she must have appeared in the 
decline of life. The second Earl, tor instance, is 
very much younger than we see in his grey-haired por- 
traits at Woburn Abbey, whilst the fourth Earl may 
have been done from Nature, and as he then looked ; 
but it must have been executed when he was a com- 
paratively young man. In examining this youth- 
ful face it is interesting to bearin mind the thoughtful 
and haggard countenance of the grey-worn statesman 
as painted by Van Dyck in his magnificent full-length 
portrait (No.97)at Woburn Abbey. The countenance 
of his wife, Catharine Bruges, with her gold lace peep- 
ing out from under her coronet and shading her fore- 
head, is quite consistent with the older and more 
demure face which was painted by Cornelius Jonson 
in the full length also at Woburn. 


The name of the sculptor of these monu- 
ments is not preserved. But we know from 
one of the inscriptions that the monuments 
of the second and fourth Earls, and that of the 


Countess of Warwick, were erected at the same 
time and under the direction of Francis, Lord 
Russell, and at the cost of his mother, Dame 
Elizabeth Russell, his own monument being 
put up by him in his lifetime, to keep him 
mindful, as he tells us, of his own “ morta- 
litye.” F 

The largest, and in one sense the most 
striking, of all the monuments, however, is 
that which covers the whole western end of 
the chapel, from roof to floor, commemorative 
of William, first Duke of Bedford, and his 
Duchess, Anne, daughter of Carr, Earl of 
Somerset. It displays, however, a sad want of 
ecclesiastical propriety, and, indeed, an entire 
absence of devotional feeling. —The Duke and 
Duchess are both seated, the former with his 
feet crossed awkwardly, and wearing the 
robes of the Order of the Garter. His wife 
is looking the contrary way, starting back, 
with an indescribable look of horror and grief 
rather than of resignation, from some object 
which is supposed to be in sight to both herself 
and her husband. She is veiled, and her gar- 
mentsare flowing in the classic style of drapery. 
Both lord and lady rest their arms on a 
cushion between them, which supports the 
plumed hat ofa Knight of the Garter; and this, 
like the capital of a column, is made ingeni- 
ously to support a large medallion portrait of 
their unfortunate son, the noble and excellent 
William, Lord Russell, so unjustly and cruelly 
executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The marble 
monument is arched above; and on either 
side are smaller mural medallions commemo- 
rative of the rest of their children, eight in 
number. The profiles on either side are 
made to face each other. Both father and 
mother, however, start and turn away from the 
central object of grief, as if they had just had 
a conjugal quarrel. 

It has been suggested, writes Mr. Scharf, 
that this lady represents not Lord William 
Russell’s mother, but his wife, the Lady 
Rachel Russell ; but the general appearance 
of the sculpture seems to reject this theory. 
There is nothing to show whether the monu- 
ment was erected in the Duke’s lifetime, much 
less whether it was after or before he was 
raised to the foremost grade of the peerage. 
Unfortunately, we are also left to guess at the 
name of the sculptor of this “ ponderous and 
pretentious work of art.” Rysbrack, whose 
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style it much resembles, did not arrive in this 
country till 1720, twenty years after the Duke’s 
death. Mr. Scharf thinks that it might pos- 
sibly be ascribed to Gabriel Cibber, who was 
‘‘ carver to the King’s closet,” and was much 
employed by the nobility in the reign of 
William III. He executed many of the 
sculptures at Chatsworth, and most of those 
for the old Royal Exchange, and also the 
well-known statues of Melancholy and Raving 
Madness which used to stand over the gates 
of Bethlehem Hospital. Mr. Scharf suggests, 
however, that the monument may have 
been designed by Bushnell (to whom we owe 
the statues once on Temple Bar), or by Grinling 
Gibbons, or, finally, by Francis Bird, many of 
whose monuments with allegorical figures are 
to be seen in Westminster Abbey. 

In strong contrast to this heavy and un- 
Christian design is a large monument to the 
second Duke, a mass of sculpture with an 
inscription, but without portraiture. It repre- 
sents two kneeling figures, a youth and a 
maiden, with a mass of clouds streaming 
down between them. Above in the centre is 
the sacred emblem, a triangle surrounded by 
rays of light. Above are angels with palm 
branches ; and there is a side inscription, 
which tells us that it was erected by Jos. 
Wilton, from the designs of (Sir) William 
Chambers. 

Mr. Scharf writes -— 


The last three monuments are all in white marble, 
a material which has a less pleasing effect than the red- 
veined marble of the sculptures representing the first 
Earl and Countess. The colouring of the effigies 
of the second and fourth Earls, and of the Countess 
of Warwick, is gaudy and opaque, and a very 
unsuccessful imitation of reality. It may well suffice 
to deter any future attempts at introducing colour 
into architectural sculpture. But in the best ages 
of Greek and Roman art polychromy was suc- 
cessfully practised, and undoubtedly, in the hands of 
skilled artists, supplied what was admitted to be a com- 
pletion and a supplemental finish to sculpture already 
of the most perfect execution. Where the opaque colour 
has been chipped off from these effigies I observe that 
the material is of the same rich red-veined marble as 
in the oldest monument. This is especially observable 
in the naked boys standing with shields at the four 
corners of the slab supporting the figure of the Coun- 
tess of Warwick. They are in themselves extremely 
well modelled. 


It is remarkable that as yet not a single 
mural or other monument has been erected 
at Chenies to any of the last five Dukes of 
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Bedford. In fact, since the death of the 
third Duke there is not a stone or slab to tell 
that they once lived, or that they repose here. 
Even the Ambassador at Versailles and the 
leader of the agricultural interest in the days 
of George III. are unrecorded here. Neither 
is there as yet any monument to Earl Russell, 
who was consigned to the vault below in 1878, 
Perhaps the feeling of the Russell family is 
expressed in the motto on Sir Christopher 
Wren’s tomb in St. Paul’s, S? monumentum 
queris, circumspice.” 

One of the latest examples is a simple mural 
tablet, a bas-relief in white marble, near the 
north-east corner, commemorative of Georgina, 
Duchess of Bedford, a daughter of Alexander, 
fourth Duke of Gordon, who died at Nice in 
1853, and erected by her ten children. It is 
from the design of the younger Westmacott. 
The face, seen in profile, is that of a lady wearing 
a ducal coronet, but bowing her head in adora- 
tion and submission, and with her hands 
clasped as if in prayer. The countenance is 
most sweet and unaffected. Another equally 
simple mural monument, with a plain lily 
below, marks the resting-place of the first 
wife of Earl Russell ; and another records the 
names of Lord and Lady G. W. Russell, the 
father and mother of the present Duke. 

It is a little strange that all the recumbent 
and most of the mural effigies in this chapel 
look towards the west instead of to the east, 
contrary to the Custom of the laity of the 
Christian Church in every age and clime. Is it 
a sign of the hereditary dislike which the Rus- 
sells have always felt towards a dominant 
ecclesiastical system, a tacit refusal to bow to 
its unwritten laws? or is it merely the result 
of accident? 

Be this, however, as it may, one thing is 
stranger still, and that is that these mag- 
nificent monuments should have survived 
through the changes and troubles of three 
centuries to all intents and purposes whole 
and uninjured, that they should have lost 
none of their exquisite chiselling, and hardly 
anything of the fine colouring with which they 
were adorned by those who set them up. 
This circumstance is probably to be attributed 
partly to their remote situation, far from any 
high road or large town, and partly to the 
fact that they mark the tombs of men who, 
as a family, were eminently dene meriti de 
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republict, whose sympathies were throughout 
with the popular cause, and who, therefore, 
were spared by the Puritan mob in times of 
great popular excitement. E. W. 


FY) 
2 


Church ‘Restoration witb 
Experiences and Suggestions. 


PART II, 


HAVE now glanced at the con- 

dition of several of our churches, 

and at some of the most common 

mistakes. I will now set forth 
what I believe to be the true principle of 
restoration, “REPAIR ONLY.” These two words 
contain the one golden rule, attention to 
which would have saved many a priceless 
building. In addition, the economy of such 
a rule must commend itself to all. In the 
average of cases, although money is forth- 
coming, yet many a hard-worked clergyman 
can testify to the labour he has spent in getting 
it. It is therefore of imperative necessity that 
none of these efforts should be wasted, apart 
from the question of injury or otherwise to the 
building. 

I shall be asked by way of remonstrance, 
“But must not churches be rebuilt ?” Doubt- 
less they must; and in addition I am willing 
to admit, antiquary as I am, that everything 
must be held subservient to the sacred end 
which is their object—although it is but sel- 
dom, if ever, that the antiquity of a church 
interferes with its usefulness. The time will 
arrive when rebuilding must come, but re- 
pair will frequently defer it for many a year. 
When rebuilding is necessary, as it must be 
In some cases, it is gratifying to think how 
cheaply it may be done, and how little inju- 
nous it is to the fabric, if the work is rebuilt 
without structural alteration. Let the stones 
and timber be numbered, and replaced with 
aslittleredressing as possible. With care, as all 
such work imperatively demands,all the features 
of interest are preserved,and decay is arrested. 
It is scarcely possible for a church to re- 
quire to be wholly rebuilt, or for it to be im- 
possible to treat some part of it in the way 
advised. When such is the case, it is a good 
plan to leave the old building to decay and 
to build a new one, I did so near Hastings 


some time since. The church was dedicated 
to St. Helen, in an inconvenient part of the 
parish ; and it required but little pleading 
on my part for the Rector to consent to 
this course. All the recent parts were re- 
moved for use elsewhere, and the ancient 
portion, past repair, is left on its time- 
honoured site, an object of imitation I hope 
in other instances. 

While it is easy thus to set forth what I 
feel is a right theory on paper, it is the actual 
work itself that causes fully half of our 
anxiety for the result, even when the best 
plan in the world has been laid down. 

The clergymen, the paymasters, the archi- 
tect, and the builder, all exert their own in- 
fluence, and unless all perform their several 
works in harmony, some injury to the fabric 
arises. The clergyman may wish for altera- 
tion for theological reasons. Should it be the 
removal of a screen, he may even object to its 
being replaced at the west-end of the church, 
or to the careful retention of a piscina or the 
like. Or, on the cther hand, he may direct, 
as is so often the case, the removal of old 
oak (post-Reformation) fittings, the old Jaco- 
bean pulpit, or the Lord’s table of quaint 
carved work. 

Clergymen are often possessed with the 
wholly unnecessary desire to make all parts 
of a church harmonise in style. To such a 
degree have I found this to be the case, that 
I am inclined, when it is observable in 2 
church, to trace the mistake to the clergy- 
man and not to the architect. The clergy 
are also too much devoted to uniformity in 
the appearance of the building in other ways 
as well. 

A small church was once under my care, 
and this desire on the part of the incumbent 
was fortunately diverted into another channel, 
except in one particular. There was a single 
niche on one side of the east window, none 
on the other. It was curious in this respect, 
and of interest in the history of the fabric. 
Fancy my concern on one of my visits to find 
that, in my absence, the clergyman had 
ordered an exact but unmeaning counterpart 
of it to be set up on the other side! I hope 
this record of the shock which he caused to 
my feelings will induce him, when he reads 
these lines, to order the thorough abolition of 
the copy. 
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The Paymasters (for they are generally 
many) may each wish to assert his own 
individuality, and to leave his stamp upon 
the work. I knew of one, an industrious 
tradesman in a certain village, whose sense 
of archeological fitness was not keen, who 
objected to the sweeping away of his own 
wretched pew to make way for the general 
introduction of the old-pattern low seats. 
His objection stopped the work ; but at last 
the happy thought occurred to the clergyman 
to leave his pew as it was, and to lower all 
the rest. The incongruity of this arrange- 
ment very soon led to the tradesman’s assent 
being obtained. How often, alas! has some 
one subscriber wanted a new font when the 
old one was better, a “smartening up” of the 
old pillars, a removal of some old monument 
or another or some other work, upon the 
performance of which depended his subscrip- 
tion and good will. 

A very dilapidated -looking church was once 
placed under my care. It was cemented all 


over, and no trace of antiquity except the 
outline was apparent. To my delight, the 
walls proved to be built entirely of Roman 
fragments, and were readily thrown open to 


view, as was a grand old brick tower. This 
was accomplished at small cost, and was a 
matter of much pleasure to me. The flat 
ceiling proved to hide an early open timber 
one, which was easily thrown open also. I 
deeply regret having done so in this case; 
for a few months after one of the subscribers 
took exception to the tie-beams, and they are, 
I believe, all cut out, the walls proving strong 
enough to support the roof. 

While many a church is doubtless the 
worse for too small an expenditure, there are 
many that have suffered by its being too 
lavish. ‘The temptation to renew or to re- 
build has been too great, and the clergy have 
not been contented with mere repairs. 

As to the architect, the complaints against 
my brethren have been manyand deep. Yet 
for how few even of architectural sins are 
they really responsible, were the history of 
the work known, would be readily acknow- 
ledged. As it is, the odium of all mistakes 
and shortcomings—whether his own or not— 
are laid at the architect’s door. 

An architect who feels no interest in an 
old church should never touch it. He will 


not find it very profitable work at the best of 
times, and he would be better elsewhere. 
Certainly the labour of measuring, the atten- 
tion to all minute detail, the frequent journey- 
ings to-the scene of operations, and the 
almost certainty that some monetary remission 
will be required of him if he has any feeling 
of compassion for the poor clergymen render 
it imperative that but few churches should 
ever be undertaken by any one architect in a 
single year. I fear that the blame thrown 
upon us is more merited by want of attention 
to details than by any other cause. 

I was recently taken over an interesting 
old church. It had been restored by one of 
our best church aichitects, and was fairly well 
done. I looked for a tympanum over a 
remarkable Norman door known by engray- 
ings. It was gone. My informant com- 
plained that only one visit was made by the 
architect during all the work, and he spoke 
of this loss as the result. He seemed not 
willing to take, however, any blame to him- 
self: and I think he ought to have reported 
the mistake ; for all must work in concert. 

It may very well be doubted if other mis- 
takes than those of detail are not often 
occasioned by too ready a compliance with 
the directions of others. ‘These may be laid 
to the architect only when he fails to possess 
the amount of tact absolutely necessary to 
reconcile conflicting opinions and tempers. 
It may be doubted if any other class of men 
as architects possess generally so much feeling 
of reverence, not only for God’s Holy 
Temple, but for antiquity ; and a future age 
will point with satisfaction to much of their 
work, which will endure long after their 
names are forgotten. 

‘Indeed, this hope is perhaps an architect's 
most solid reward. Thanks are not grudg- 
ingly given, it is true, by his immediate clients, 
but remuneration does not follow this work 
at the rate that it follows others ; and constant 
attention—which means loss of time—is an 
absolute necessity. Yet with all this, to the. 
credit of architects it is to be said that, 
as a tule, this class of work is more eagerly 
sought after than any other. 

The builder’s task is practically to make 
the work as remunerative as possible; and 
although there are many very brilliant 
examples of contractors who have shown 
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a real interest in their work, and have entered 
into its spirit, yet this statement ought to be 
accepted fairly as the builder’s position. 
Church work demands to be done well, and 
should be well paid for to insure excellence. 
The system of having a church restored by 
competition ought not to be adopted unless 
the work is absolutely straightforward. All 
parts of the work that appear to be likely to 
require alteration as the works proceed 
should be omitted, and done by day work. 
The builders chosen to compete should be 
known men, and invited to compete privately. 
The lowest would therefore be as satisfactory 
as the highest. He should be charged to 
take care of all old stonework found during 
the works, to cover over all monuments, and 
all other objects likely to suffer injury. The 
documents furnished to him should be of 
great clearness, such as the most unlearned 
country workman could understand. 

These conditions being fulfilled, the work 
will be found to progress pleasantly. When 


a large amount of work is undertaken at a 
“cutting” price, human nature will show 
itself; and who can be surprised if tombs or 
sedilia, old carvings or stonework are asserted 
to be, when taken down, as “too much broken 


for re-use?” I once hada church rebuilt 
under these unfortunate conditions. The 
tower was in good condition, and is so still. 
The builder, being in difficulties, urged the 
clergyman to pull it down and rebuild it, 
offering to “do the job” for the cost at a twelve- 
months’ promissory note, which would have 
been after all of but small use to him in 
his large liabilities. What has a clergyman 
to do with bills? He had the good sense to 
consult his architect, and the arrangement 
was not carried out. Had it been otherwise, 
the tower might have been demolished in 
order to build part of the church, and never 
rebuilt, for a month or two after the builder 
was an unfortunate bankrupt. 

These matters are adduced in illustration 
of the importance of clergymen, paymasters, 
architects, builders, each in their several 
spheres working in harmony for the general 
good, and working on true principles. With 
this the result will be a gratification and a 
pleasure to all concerned. Without it, the 
work will suffer proportionately. 

The columns of THE ANTIQUARY, opened 


to the consideration of this subject, may 
occasion very good results, and in many 
quarters. 

I have already alluded to the establish- 
ment of a new Society, whose object is the 
protection of ancient buildings. Such an 
association is much needed; and hand in 
hand with the Archeological Societies which 
have been working for years (and which 
have created and spread so much of the 
existing interest in such matters) it may 
do good service. But let its work be 
practical. If so, all antiquaries must heartily 
wish it all prosperity and success. 

E. P. Lorrus Brock, F.S.A. 


AGES 


“Mr. Thomas Fenpns’ Booke 


of Armes.” 
STRANGMAN’S VERSION. 
EDITED BY JAMES GREENSTREET. 


M)HE version of Jenyns’ heraldic 
apt 

iam, collection now printed is either 

the original copy of the transcript 

certified by Glover and his father- 

in-law (Flower) made by Mr. Strangman, 
and in his handwriting, or else a copy taken 
from that copy atalaterdate. The character 
of the handwriting inclines me to believe 
that it is Strangman’s own work. His note, 
written under the heralds’ certificate on the 
first page, says that Jenyns’ book had the 
arms in trick, with letters to signify the 
colours. In this statement he was probably 
mistaken, from the fact of not having seen the 
original manuscript, but only the transcript 
made by order of “Norroy” and Glover. 
In this, trickings of what was supposed to be 
the meaning of the French blazon set down 
in the “ Booke” were doubtless introduced ; 
but the differences which exist between the 
various tricked versions, and the manifest 
ignorance in some of them as to the correct 
blazon, clearly indicate the absence of an 
unimpeachable original whence authority for 
such trickings was drawn. ‘These trickings 
were therefore probably of Glover’s own time. 
The version next in importance to that 
here given is one (Brit. Mus. Additional 
MSS., No. 12,224) beautifully tricked by the 
same hand that executed the elaborate trick- 
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ings of the “Camden” and “Segar” Rolls 
of Arms in Harleian MS., No. 6137. This 
person evidently intended to include all the 
French blazon, having prepared every page 
with four rows of four shields each. In the 
early pages the names of the four bearers, 
with the blazon of their respective coats, are 
written over each row, and these correspond 
all but exactly with the like names and 
blazon in Mr. Strangman’s transcript. The 
remaining pages have names, but the blazon 
has never been filled in ; and these omissions 
have rendered this version of little service to 
restore those parts of Mr. Strangman’s copy 
injured by fire at the Cottonian Library. I 
have, therefore, had to resort to that in the 
handwriting of Nicholas Charles “ Lancas- 
ter,” contained in the Harleian MS., No. 
6589. Charles gives the French blazon only, 
but with occasional illustrative trickings in 
the margins (not always correct), and he fre- 
quently substitutes readings of his own, both 
in blazon and proper names, besides altering 
the succession of the entries. Hence his 
copy cannot be held equal in authority to the 
others as to exactness. From “Jenyns’ 
Roll of Arms” (which follows “ Jenyns’ 
Ordinary,” and forms the second part of 
the collection) he has omitted altogether a 
group of coats inserted by another person 
elsewhere in the volume. The matter sup- 
plied from Charles’s version is placed within 
brackets. 

There are still other versions, of which 
an adequate idea is supplied by the notes at 
foot,* but none are worthy of very serious 
consideration. 

* British Museum, Harleian MSS., No. 872—‘‘ A 
true Coppie (¢aken out) of the auncient Booke of Arms 
written by Thomas Jennings, and by him delivered 
into the Office (of Arms, viz., Heralds’ College) ; 
truly examined by Norroy, King of Armes, and 
Glover, alias Somerset, and by them allowed. 
Together with other additions thereunto, since made 
by Robert Grenehurst, Gent., A.D. 1625.” The Arms 
of Greenhurst, of course, figure in the collection, 
though they are otherwise, I believe, unrecorded. 
Grenehurst is an old Sussex family name, and this 
person was an assistant at the Visitation of that 
county in 1623. Much of the above title is incorrect. 
In the first place, it is no true copy at all, but a miser- 
able jumble of the blazon, presumably, of some of 
the coats in Jenyns’ Book, together with the blazon 
of other additional coats ; no indication being given 
as to which is which, and the Christian names are 
omitted throughout, In the second place, there is 


The first portion of Jenyns’ book, accord- 
ing to Mr. Strangman’s version, which is con- 
tained in the Cottonian MS. Tiberius E ix,, 
consists of an Ordinary of Arms numbering 
upwards of twelve hundred coats, and begin- 
ning on pencil folio 237. This is followed 
on pencil folio 251, by a Roll of Miscella- 
neous Arms of the time of (? Edward III. 
and) Richard II., which I now print ; reserv- 
ing for some future period the publication of 
the Ordinary, as, owing to its length, it is 
beyond the scope of our Magazine. 


apparently not the slightest reason for supposing that 
Jenyns had anything to do with the writing of the 
Book—it being merely stated by ‘* Norroy” and Glover 
that the original was formerly ¢he property of Thomas 
Jenyns, gent. Lastly, it is certain that the original 
was not delivered into the College, because it is dis- 
tinctly stated in the certificate of the correctness of 
Glover’s copy that the Book was at the time ‘in Ais 
possession. This manuscript of Grenehurst’s is not 
worth the trouble of referring to. 

Brit. Mus., Harleian MSS., No. 1577—‘‘ Exem- 
plar verissimum vetusti cujusdam Libri chartacei 
Armorum olim spectantis Thome Fenyns, Generoso ; 
cum pluribus additionibus.” That portion of the title 
preceding the semicolon was evidently taken word 
for word from the certificate to Glover’s copy. 
Owing to the manuscript having been rebound 
since Wanley’s time, some of this title has been cut 
away. It is so printed, however, in his account 
of this MS. in the Harleian Catalogue. Elsewhere 
in the Catalogue, under No. 793, he refers to it 
as follows :—‘* Notes touching the History of 
the several Townes and Villages, or Hamletts, 
within the Hundred of Hangwest in the North Riding 
[of Yorkshire]: written, as it seems, by one Mr. 
Jennyngs, who was (as I have been informed) an in- 
dustrious person, and composed an Ordinary of Arms, 
yet extant in the Library belonging to the College of 
Arms, where it bears his name, and is looked upon asa 
book of good use and authority. Another copie of 
the same is now here inscribed No. 1577.” I cannot 
say whether Mr. Wanley’s informants were worthy of 
credit or not. Searching inquiry has elicited no signs 
of Glover’s transcript of Jenyns’ Book being ow in 
the College of Arms ; and I have always looked upon 
this Jenyns as having been a Kent man, since a Thomas 
Jenyns, gent., occurs in the Feet of Fines for that 
county ¢emp. Elizabeth, at the very epoch when Glover 
flourished ; the herald being also a native of Kent.— 
Videindex to Pedes Finium, vol. vi., fo. 97, and. vol. xi., 
fo. 150, at the Public Record Office. By the kindness 
of Stephen Tucker, Esq., ‘‘ Rouge Croix,” who gave 
me free access to the manuscripts at the College, 1 am 
enabled to give below some account of, perhaps, the 
only copy now in the possession of the heralds, 
namely :—College of Arms, Vincent’s Collections, 
vol. 155. M sagan Ordinary,” in trick, commences 
on the first folio with the title : ‘‘Zxemplar verissimum 
vetusti cuiusdam libri chartacei Armorum_ lim 
spectantis Thome Fenyns generoso, beginning, ” Xe 
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On a fly leaf (pencil folio 236) both Ordi- 
nary and Roll are preceded by the following 
certificate and Strangman’s note upon it. 
The termination of every line being mutilated 
the text is given line by line just as it stands 
in the MS. ; ¥ ; 

(1) “ Hic sequitur transcriptum, siue ex- 

emplar verissimum, vetus[ti cuiusdam*] 

2) libri chartacei Armorum olim spec- 
tanti(s) Thome Jenyns generoso[t] 

(3) nobilissimi herois Henrici Comitis 
Huntingdoniz, nunc penes, Rob[ertum 
Glover| 

(4) alias Somersett Haroaldum ad arma, 
ex dono et largitione predict .... 

(5) reseruati. Hunc autem transcriptum ; 
fideliter cum originali coh.... 

(6) sine cujusquam literae vel rerum inde 
expressarum omissione, adulter[asione] 

(7) vel comutacione, testantur non solum 
idem Somersett Harraldus.... 

(8) manu propria eundem scripsit, atque 
Armorum omnium in eof for-] 

(9) mulas expressit ; sed etiam Willelmus 
flower, Armiger, aliter dictu[s] 

(10) Norroy, Principalis Harraldus et Rex 
Armorum partium Regni borialium 

(11) qui quando facta erat cum originali 
predicto collatio, oculata fide... . 


(12) aderat, indagator vigilantissimus. In . 


cuius rei testimonium no[s] 
(13) Norroy Rex, et Somersett Harraldus 
Armorum, hic et in.... a 
(14) hujus exemplaris, manibus propriis 
nomina nostra subscrips| zs] mis 
(15) pridie Idus ffebruarii anno Christi 
seruatoris 1578, [e¢] 
despaygne ; le Roy dermeny; le Roy de Cypre, &c.” 
“‘Jenyns’ Roll,” also in trick, occurs on fo. 26, and ter- 
minates on folio 338, where is written: ‘‘ Heare ends 
all the old booke, whearof this afore shewed, to this 
place, is the copy.” The only mentions of Jenyns’ 
book subsequent to the time of Strangman that I have 
met with, are a marginal note to Scarlett’s Cheshire 
Collections (Brit. Mus., Additional MSS., No. 4965, 
pencil fo. 538), where the coat of ‘*‘ Roter” is said to 
be “Ex libro Fennynges penes Radulphum Brook 
Heroaldum ;” and the following memorandum in the 
Additional MS. (Brit. Mus.) No. 23,232, fol. 28, 
under ‘*MS. in Qu. College, Oxon.” —‘‘ A large col- 
lection by R*. Brook, Rouge Croix of Arms ; ther 
call[ed] Jennings Book.” 
* Supplied from Vincent’s Collections, vol. clv., in 
the College of Arms. 
j t Perhaps one might read here ‘‘qui fuit quon- 
am, 


(16) regni Serenissimz Regine Elizabeth 
annus vicesimus (sic) pr|zmus] 

(17) par moy Wyllam fflower, 
alias Norroy, Roy d’armes. 

(18) R. Glouer, Somersett. 

(19) Written verbatim out of M" Thomas 
Jenyns’ Boake by hisc.... 

(20) Jeames Strangman, gent. Begonthe 
xlij'" of December, 15.... 

(21) Noate y' M* Jenyns’ boake hath all 
drawen in scotchons & tricked w" [/e¢- 
ters| 

(22) depicted to signefey the cullers and 
mettalles. Bot for the French b[{/azon] 

(23) wrightten onto the scotchons, here is 
noe thing omitted.” * 


“Jenons’ Roll of Arms.” 


1. Le Conte de Leicestre—Partye d’argent 
et de goulz enden|tée]. 

2. Le Conte de Kent—Masculé de verré 
et de goulz. 

3. Le Conte de Hontingdon—Palé d’or 
et de goulz, ove vne bend [sablet]. 

4. Leoffrik Cont de Chestre devaunt le 
Conquest—de sable, a vne egle displaée 
d’or. 

5. Hugh Louf, le primer Cont de Chest’, 
en la Conquest, port d’azure, vne test de 
lou d’argent rasée. 

6. Richard Louf, le second Cont de 
Chestree, son fitz, port [de goulz], a 
teste de lou d’argent rasé, croiselé d’or. 

7. Randolf Meschines, le tiers Conte de 
Chestree, port d’or, a vne leon rampant 
de goulz. 

8. Randolf Gernons, le quart’ Cont de 
Chestree, son fitz,—de goulz, a leon ram- 
pant d’argent. 

g. Le Cont de Winchestree—de goulz, 
oue sept losenges d’or perc[ees]. 

10. Peirs de Gaveston, Cont de Corne- 
waille, port d’azure, a [trois] egleceux 
d’argent, beke et peez de goules. 


* The intent of this note is evidently to intimate 
that although a tricking, in addition to the descrip- 
tion in writing, was given of every coat in the 
transcript certified by Flower and Glover, still, Mr. 
Strangman did not think it necessary to include the 
trickings in his copy, and therefore merely preserved 
the Norman-French blazon. 

+ This supplied from the additional MS. No. 
12,224, because the.coat is not included in Charles’s 
version, 
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11. Rogeir Bigot, Cont de Norff’, port 
Party d’or et de veirt, a vne leon ram- 
pant de goules. 

12. William ffors, Conte de Albemarle et 
S' de Coupland, port d’argent, a vne 
cheif de goules. 

13. Le Cont de Hertford port Quartrelé 
de goules et d’argent, a vne bordure 
engralée de sa[bles]. 

14. Mons. Gilbert de Gaunt, de Swaldale, 
port barré d’[or et d’azure] de vj., a vne 
bend de goules. 

15. Mons. Robert Stuttuville—Burelée de 
goules et d’a[rgent]. 

16. Mons. Robert ffossard—d’or, a vne 
bend de sablee. 

17. Le Sire de Mawley port le mesmes et 
Bigod.* 

18. Mons. William St. Omer—d’azure, a 
vne fees de goules, et viij. billetz d’or 
sur le fees. 

1g. Mons. Geffrye Neuille, Admirall du 
Conqueror, port d’[or, a] une neif de 
sablee. Nota si Raby quere. Le Cont 
du Westmer[land] port a contra escue, 
et le sautour d’argent, tant solett le 
(sic) p[our V’office]. 

20. William Mauduyt port d’argent, a deux 
barres de goufles]. 

2t. S‘ William Martyn port le mesmes. 

22. ThomasCorbet, de Caux,—d’or, a deux 
corbeaux de s[ables]. 

23. Theobald de Valoignes port sys peus 
oundz d’or et de gou|1z] Zor trois oundes 
de goules.t 

24. Robert fitz Flys, de Newton,—d’argent, 
a vne daunce d’azur [en le chiffe]. 

25. Geoffray Pigot, de Melborby,—de 
sable, a trois picois d’argent. 

26. Rauf fitz Steven, de Thornetonrust,— 
d’azur, a iij. martelz§ d’[or]. 

27. Mathew de Thorneton, Steward,—de 
goules, a trois martelz [d’argent]. 

28. John Ingram port d’ermyne, a vne fees 
de goules, et trois escallops d’argent en 
le fees. 


* Charles adds ‘‘quarterée” after “ Bigod.” 

+ Query, intended for ‘‘ seulement ;” the whole of 
the passage is obscure. 

}~ This by way of correction? The entry stands 
precisely the same in Charles’s copy. 


29. John Wassand—d’argent, a vne fees 
et deux cresantz de goul... .* 

30. Edward Charles, de Clyfi,—d’ermyne, 
a cheife de [goules], et cinq losengz 
d’ermyne en le cheif. 

31. Otes Graunson port Palé d’azure et 
d’argent, a vne bend de goules, et trois 
escallopz d’or en la bend. 

32. Mons. ‘Theobald Buteleir, Cont 
d’Ormond,—d’or, a cheif d’azure en- 
den[tée de siz]. 

33. Mons. John Haward—Goulz, a vne 
bend et vj. crosseletz fiches d’argent. 
34. Robert Barceworth—d’argent, a vne 
saulter de sable, et labell de goules. 
35. Adam de Eueringham—de goules, a 
vne leon ramp. veirée d’argent et 

d’a[zure]. 

36. Henry de Staunton—d’argent, a vne 
bend battelé de sablee. 

37. Thomas Gausil—d’argent, a vne bend 
de sablee, et iij. trayfoilz d’or en la 
bende. 

38. John de Cokerington—d’ar., a vne 
cheueron et lij. cockz de goulz, pees et 
jambz d’azure. 

39. Mons. John Myniot—de goulz, a trois 
heaumes d'argent, crestes d’or. 

40. Mons. Geffray Genuyle—d’azure, oue 
ilj. brayes d’or, le cheif d’ermyne, a vne 
leon ramp. de goules au cheif. 

41. Mons. Rogeir de Lancastree—d’argent, 
a deux barrz et j. quartree de goules, et 
vne leopard pass. d’or en le quart’. 

42. ffouke de Boun—de sable, a trois 
cresantz d’or. 

43. John Balun—Endenté de_ goulz 
d’argent et de goules (sic). 

44. Nicholas Gilliot, de Merkington,— 
d’argent, a vne cheif de sable endenté 
embeleif. Il port bendet endentée de 
sablee et d’argent. 

45. William Huntingfeld—d’or, a vne fees 
de goules, et iij. torteux d’argent en le 
fees. 

46. Marmaduke Twenge—d’argent, a vne 
feez de goules, a trois papejais vert. 

47. Rauf de Gorges—Sausegé d’argent et 
d’azure. 

48. Walteir Huntercombe—d’ermyne, 4 
deux gemelz de goules. 

* The crescents are tricked ‘‘in chief” in the 


§ Charles renders this here, and in the next entry, t 
incorrectly, martlets, instead of martels (z¢., Additional MS. 12,224 version ; Charles does not give 
hammers. ) this coat. + Read *‘ per bende. 
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49. John Fitz Marmaduk—de goules, vne 
fees d’argent, a iij. papingais d’argent, 
beke et [pees d’or]. 

50. John Clyffe, del Wolde,—d’argent, a 
iij. papejaies de vert. 

1. [Marmaduke Twen]g, [de]**corn*- 
ghe(?)*,—d’argent, a vne fe[es de goules, 
et iij. pope|jaies uert en le champ, oue 
iij. escallopz d’argent e(n) I(e) fees. 


CADW 


Celtic Superstitions in Scot- 
land and Zreland. 


i ed 


DISON, in an early number of the 
Spectator, gives an amusing account 
of some of the superstitions preva- 
valent in his day, and of the dis- 
agreeable results that happened to himself in 
consequence. How that on one occasion at 
dinner his hostess looked upon him with 
great suspicion for spilling the salt in her 
direction. No wonder indeed, since the 
battle of Almanza and the downfall of a 
pigeon-house had followed a similar mishap 
on the part of the servant some time before. 
How he had to lay his knife and fork parallel, 
instead of crosswise, lest he should thereby 
portend a catastrophe no doubt much more 
terrible than a battle. A ‘portent of steel 
could mean nothing elSe than a general war 
if a grain of salt foretqld a battle. He tells 
us, moreover, that the same good lady would 
not suffer her little son to begin to write a 
new hand on Childermas-day. Being in a 
certain company, an old woman remarked, 
to the consternation of the assembly, that 
there were thirteen in the room. Some 
arose and were about to leave, when a friend 
of his announced, with ingenious casuistry, 
the interesting fact that in reality there were 
fourteen present, and that, instead of por- 
tending that one should die within the year, 
itwas plain that one should be born. Ad- 
dison remarks, “Had not my friend found 
this expedient to break the omen, I question 
not but half the women in the company 
would have fallen sick that very night.” 
We consoled ourselves until lately with 
* Additional MS. 12,224 says ‘¢ de Corneburgh.” 
VOL. 1. 


the thought that all these things had now 
passed away; that the reign of superstition 
was ended, “destroyed,” says Carlyle, “by the 
French Revolution.” Conceive our astonish- 
ment when we read in the public papers a 
statement made by the Registrar-General in 
Scotland, that in Scotland there are more 
marriages celebrated on the last day of the 
year than in all the rest of the year, and yet 
that when the last day of the year happens 
to be Saturday no one gets married on it. 
And apparently in explanation of this most 
inexplicable statement, he avers that no man 
commences a new work on Saturday, lest he 
should not live to finish it. Now the Regis- 
trar-General is presumably the gravest man 
in Scotland, from his having death and the 
great changes of life always before him ; and 
he is ex officio the driest and most practical 
man in the kingdom, from his dealing solely 
in statistics. It is therefore impossible that 
this could be a joke, much less a joke on all 
the Scots. Facts are stubborn things. What 
then must statistics be? The fact then is, as 
the statistics show, that there is much super- 
stition or the relics of it in the land of cakes 
long after the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We almost imagined that we were 
spirited back to the ninth century, or earlier, 
to the old Celtic times, when a king could not 
do one thing on Monday, another thing on 
Tuesday, and when there were cross or un- 
lucky days marked and avoided in every 
month. 

It used to be a common thing for sailors 
to refuse to go to sea on a Friday. We hear 
nothing of this in these steamboat days. 
Steam has made every day alike. Steam has 
been a great changer, and in the matter of 
popular superstitions it has proved the great 
Reformer. Wherever steamboats and steam- 
engines appear, -superstitions disappear, 
ghosts, fairies, witches, are speedily forgotten. 
Who ever heard of a ghost in a railway sta- 
tion, or of a bewitched cattle-truck, or of a 
haunted saloon-carriage? The thing is im- 
possible. The most expert seer could not 
find a ghost in a first-class waiting-room— 
could not even imagine such a thing. 
Ghosts like very different quarters : old houses, 
wainscoted rooms, secret passages, and 
scanty visitors. 

These superstitions are now rapidly pass- 

P 
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ing away, after having a long sway in these 
lands. Some of them are very old. It may 
not be uninteresting for us to.give some of 
the earliest—those of the Celts; and, since 
we know little of the Celts of Britain, we will 
deal with those of the Celts of Ireland. 

Some of the most curious are those re- 
specting the kings. There were a certain num- 
ber of unlucky things that each king was pro- 
hibited from doing. These were called geasa. 
They are enumerated in the old Celtic books. 
For instance, the King of Ireland was not to 
allow the sun to rise upon him on his bed in 
Tara. He was prohibited from alighting 
from his horse on a Wednesday in Magh 
Breagh (Bregia), or from crossing Magh 
Cuillin after sundown. He was not allowed 
to set out on an expedition against North 
Teffia on a Tuesday, or to go in a ship upon 
the water the Monday after Bealltaine (May- 
day), or to leave the track of his army at a 
certain place on the Tuesday after Samtrain 
(Allhallows). The King of Leinster was not 
suffered. to travel the road to Dublin on a 
Monday ; and it was considered extremely 
unlucky for him to ride across Magh Maistean 
(Mullaghmast), The King of Munster was 
prohibited from enjoying a feast at Killarney 
from one Monday to another. No doubt 
some king had suffered from a week’s carouse 
at the Lakes. The King of Connaught was 
not to wear a speckled garment, nor to ride 
a speckled horse at a certain place, on account 
of ill-luck ; and the King of Ulster was shut 
out of a large district in his dominions 
during the month of March, from a similar 
consideration. These were geasa that ap- 
plied only to the kings. There were, how- 
ever, a great many days in the year which 
were looked upon as cross or unlucky 
days by every one. O’Curry has given a 
list of these which may prove interesting to 
some inquirers into these matters. Some of 
the numbers are illegible :-— 

January, 1, 2, 4, 5, 15, 17, 19; February, 
10, 18; March, 2, 19; April, 5, 7; May, 7, 
8,15; June, 4, 15; July, 10, 20; August, 
19, 20; September, 6, 7 ; October, (?); No- 
vember, 5, 19; December, 7, 8 (?). These 
were the unlucky days in the Celtic calendar. 
O’Curry was enabled by them to find out the 
month of a certain expedition which was 
said to have turned out disastrously on 


account of the day on which it was under. 
taken. 

There was in old times a very curious 
notion that a properly qualified poet had 
power to kill by means of his verses. It 
was considered the best guarantee of his 
poetic powers if his satire had this effect. 
He had also power to cause blemishes on 
the persons of his enemies by the same oc- 
cult process. Strange as it may appear, this 
was the general belief for many centuries all 
over Celtic Ireland ; and, if we mistake not, 
traces of it may be found in Ireland to the 
present day. 

In the Brehon Laws some of the practices 
of the pagan poets are mentioned. There 
was a certain incantation performed thus: 
‘“‘ The poet placed his staff upon the person’s 
body, or upon his head, and found out his 
name, and the name of his father and mother, 
and discovered everything that was proposed 
to him in a minute or two. But St. Patrick 
abolished these three things among the 
poets when they believed, as they were 
profane rites. For the Teinm Laeghdha 
and Imus Forosna could not be per- 
formed by them without offering to idol 
gods.” In a note a description of the Imus 
Forosna is given: ‘The poet discovers 
through it whatever he likes or desires to 
reveal. This is the way in which it is done: 
the poet chews a bit of the flesh of a red 
pig, or of a dog or cat, and he conveys it , 
afterwards to the ‘flag (stone) behind the 
door, and pronounces an incantation on it, 
and offers it to his idol gods, and he then 
invokes his idols; and if he obtains not his 
desire on the day following, he pronounces 
invocations over both his palms, and invokes 
again unto him his idol gods, in order that 
his sleep may not be interrupted ; and he 
lays his two palms on his two cheeks and 
falls asleep ; and he is watched, in order that 
no one may interrupt or disturb him, until 
everything about which he is engaged is 
revealed to him. St. Patrick abolished this 
and the Teinm Laeghdha, and he adjudged 
that whoever would practise them should 
have neither heaven nor earth, because it was 
renouncing baptism.” 

There was also a belief in the efficacy of 
charms, a belief which has not yet been for- 
gotten. Inthe Brehon Laws mention is made 
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of a fine for killing a dog by giving it a 
charmed morsel to test the charm, and see 
if it has virtue. In the same laws there is a 
fine for breaking bones from a churchyard ; 
and no wonder, for the comment on the 
passage says that this was done to get the 
marrow out of them for sorcerers. 

Another curious belief was that a person 
might be made insane by throwing at him a 
wisp saturated with a charm. It was also 
generally believed that in a good king’s reign 
the harvests would be plentiful, much fruit 
would be on the trees, and a bountiful supply 
of fish in the rivers. 

With regard to the drehons, or judges, somie 
curious notions prevailed in Ireland. It 
was believed that when they passed false 
judgments blotches appeared on their faces. 
This is affirmed with regard to several of 
them in the “Comment on the Brehon Laws.” 
This reminds one of the answer of a cele- 
brated Scotch judge of the good old drinking 
times, as related by Dean Ramsay in his 
“Reminiscences.” When asked one morning, 
at his club, about a suspicious mark on his 
nose, he replied, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have a most 
extraordinary circumstance to relate to you, 
that happened to me last night. When going 
home from this club the pavement at one 


place up street, strange as it may seem, rose 


up and struck me in the face.” There was a 
celebrated Irish judge, named Morann, pos- 
sessed of a singular collar which had the 
property of extending down upon him and 
forming an elegant and appropriate ornament 
when he gave judgment rightly, but which, 
when he erred, and judged hastily or wrongly, 
tightened about his neck almost to strangu- 
lation. One judge is said never to. have 
given a false judgment because he always 
slept a night before deciding a cause—a very 
proper course, which might be followed with 
advantage in our own time. 

As to augury amongst the Celts, Dr. Todd 
says that the different methods of it are 
summed up in the following lines of St. 

. Columbkill :— 
Our fate depends not on sneezing, 
Nor on a bird perched on a twig, 
Nor on the root of a knotted tree, 
Nor on the noise of clapping hands. 


Better is He in whom we trust, 
The Father, the One, and the Son.- 


Butograph Prayer of 
Charles 1. 


—-_— 


SHE announcement of the discovery, 
lem) in the Record Office, of a prayer 
wholly in the handwriting of 
Charles I., which, in a slightly 
altered form, appears amongst the prayers 
of the Eikon Basilikt, has excited a vast 
amount of interest in many parts of England, 
not only amongst literary men, but others, 
who were only partially acquainted with the 
controversy as to the authorship of that book 
which has raged for nearly two centuries and 
a half. Amongst the latter class a most ex- 
aggerated notion prevailed as to the extent 
of the new discovery, and one covetous old 
gentleman, a thorough believer in the martyr- 
dom of the King, has written to me asking 
whether, as the whole of the MS. of the Eikon 
has now been discovered, I would negotiate 
for him the purchase of a few leaves. No 
announcement warranted any such notion 
being entertained. There need be no.mys- 
tery about the matter, because the existence 
of this prayer has been positively known to 
scholars for eighteen years; it is the identity 
of the MS. with a prayer in the Eikon which 
has come now as a pleasant surprise to all. 
The first reference to the prayer appears in 
the Calendar of State Papers for 1862, in 
which the late Mr. John Bruce summarised 
the Domestic Correspondence for the years 
1631-1633. On page 279, a reference to the 
prayer is made in these words :— 

February. 91. A form of prayer suitable for 
daily use, and by certain alterations, applicable to 
either the morning or the evening. It is in the hand- 
writing of the King; perhaps a copy made by him 
from some known form. It is partly derived from the 
Book of Common Prayer, and partly from the Sacred 
Scriptures. [One page. It is indorsed by the King, 
‘* A Prayer,” and, by another hand, “* Lent Preachers, 
1631,” as if it had been written upon the blank half- 
sheet of a list of Lent preachers at Court. One 
page. ] 

The doubt thrown upon the originality of 
the composition has no doubt kept all lite- 
rary searchers from any further examination 
of the document. Another curious fact about 
the MS. is, that: Mr. Bruce printed the full 
text in the Preface of this particular Calendar, 
and in examining the Calendar it entirely 
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escaped my attention, so that when I wanted 
a copy, I applied for, and was allowed to copy, 
and also trace a portion of the original. The 
fact, however, is singular, that the Prayer was 
easily accessible to all searchers, and yet its 
identity had not hitherto been discovered. 
Before referring to Mr. Bruce’s remarks in the 
Preface, an examination of the two prayers 
will assist readers of THE ANTIQUARY in form- 
ing an important opinion upon the question 
of identity. 
The MS. Prayer. 
Good Lord, I thanke 


The Second of the Prayers 
in the Eikon. 


. . @ 
for keeping mee this night. 


I humblie beseeche Thee 
to keepe mee this ya 
from all dangers or mis- 
chances that may happen 
to my Boddie, and all euell 
thoughts which may assalt 
or hurt my Sowel for Jesus 
Christ His sake; and 
looke upon mee Thy un- 
worthie seruant, who heere 
prostrates him selfe at Thy 
Throne of grace, but looke 
upon mee, O Father, 
through the merites and 
mediation of Jesus Christ, 
Thy beloued Sone, in 
whom Thou art onlie well 
pleased ; for of my selfe I 
am not worthie to stand in 
Thy presence, or to speake 
with my uncleane lips to 
Thee, most holly and 
eternall God; for Thou 
knowest that in Sinn I was 
conceaved and borne, and 
that euer since I have liued 
in Iniquetie, so that I haue 
broken all Thy holly com- 
mandements_ by sinfull 
motions, euell words, and 
wicked workes, omitting 
manie dewties I ought to 
doe, and comitting many 
vyces, which Thou hast 
forbiden vnder paine of 
heavie displeasure. As for 
sinnes, O Lord, they are 
innumerable in the multi- 
tude, therefore, of Thy 
mereies, and by the merites 
of Jesus Christ, I intreate 
Thy deuyne Maijestie that 
Thou wouldest not enter 
imto jugement with Thy 
seruant, nor bee extreame 
to marke what is done 
amisse, but bee Thou mer- 


Almighty and most mer- 
ciful Father, look down 
upon me Thy unworthy 
servant, who here prostrate 
myself at the footstool of 
Thy throne of grace ; but 
look upon me O Father, 
through the mediation and 
the merits of Jesus Christ, 
in whom Thou art only 
well pleased ; for, of my- 
self, I am not worthy to 
stand before Thee, or to 
speak with my unclean 
lips to Thee, most holy 
and eternal God ; for as in 
sin I was conceived and 
born, so likewise I have 
broken all Thy command- 
ments by mysinful motions, 
unclean thoughts, evil 
words, and wicked works ; 
omitting many duties I 
ought to do, and commit- 
ting many vices which 
Thou hast forbidden under 
pain of Thy heavy dis- 
pleasure. As for my sins, 
O Lord, they are innumer- 
able ; wherefore I stand 
here liable to all the 
miseries in this life, and 
everlasting torments in 
that to come, if Thou 
shouldst deal with me 
according to my deserts. 
I confess, O Lord, that it 
is Thy mercy (which 
endureth for ever) and Thy 
compassion (which never 
fails), which is the cause 
that I have not been long 
ago consumed: but with 
Thee there is mercy and 
plenteous redemption; in 
the multitude therefore of 
Thy mercies, and by the 
merits of Jesus Christ, I 
entreat Thy Divine Majesty 
that Thou wouldst not 
enter into judgment with 
Thy servant, nor be ex- 
treme to mark what is 
done amiss ; but be Thou 
merciful unto me, and 


cifull to mee, and washe 
away all my sinnes, with 
the merits of that pretious 
blood that Jesus Christ 
shed for mee; and not 
onlie washe away all my 
Sinnes, but also to purge 
my hart, by holly Spirit, 
from the drosse of my 
naturall corruption ; and 
as Thou doest add dayes 
to my lyfe, so [good Lord] 
add repentance to my 
dayes, that when I have 
past this mortall lyfe I 
may bee a partaker of Thy 
everlasting kingdome 
through Jesus Christ our 
Lorde. 


wash away all my sins with 
that precious Blood that 
my Saviour shed for me, 
And I beseech Thee, 0 
Lord, not only to wash 
away all my a, but also 
to purge my heart by Th 
Holy Spirit from the dros 
of my natural corruption; 
and as Thou dost add days 
te my life, so, good Lord, 
I beseech Thee to add re- 
pentance to my days, that 
when I have past this 
mortal life I may be par- 
taker of Thy everlasting 
kingdom, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ our 
Lo Amen. 


In reference to this document, Mr. Bruce, 
in his Preface to the Calendar, wrote thus :— 

**One of the most valuable papers in the volume, 
in reference to the King, and which reflects his per- 
sonal character and opinions in a way which will be 
particularly interesting to many people, is a form of 
daily, He 3 and evening prayer, which is wholly 
in the King’s hand-writing. I have not been able to 
discover its origin as a separate composition, nor to 
find any evidence of its authorship. It does not con- 
tain any petition for guidance in the exercise of kingly 
duties, nor anything else which may be regarded as 
specially applicable to the King’s royal condition, 
It, therefore, looks to me like a fair copy of a prayer 
intended for general use made by the king ; but it is 
observable that, if that be the case, his Majesty in 
writing it adopted his own peculiar spelling—a spel- 
ling founded on the Scottish pronunciation, which 
adhered to him throughout his life. The prayer seems 
to have been written on the blank half of a sheet of 
paper on which was originally ifiscribed a list of the 
Lent preachers in 1631-2.” 

It is plain, therefore, that Mr. Bruce had 
not the least idea that this prayer was one of 
those attached to an edition of the Eikon 
published in 1648, and in every subsequent 
edition ; and how it has escaped identifica- 
tion until the present time is a matter of con- 
siderable surprise. Mr. Bruce points out, in 
consecutive sentences, his gravest doubt about 
the originality of the document, and the 
strongest proof—in the Scotch spelling—that 
it was the work of the King. In the study of 
the Eikon this prayer should be read first, as, 
in point of composition, it is undoubtedly the 
oldest portion of the work, and it will be 
found to bear an undoubted resemblance to 
expressions in the devotional portions of the 
book ; it is also entirely free from the fault 
found with the Eikon by Guizot and others. 
It is right here to remark that it was not 
until Mr. Scott, of the British Museum, had 
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corroborated the identity of the two prayers 
that the fact was announced. Mr. Stock’s 
edition of the Eikon possesses the merit of 
one exceptionally valuable proof as to the 
Royal authorship. This is the apophthegmata 
written by the King in Bacon’s “Advancement 
of Learning” [which is exhibited in the King’s 
Library, British Museum], and which corre- 
spond with those in the Eikon. No such cor- 
respondence of thought has ever been found 
in Dr. Gauden’s writings. And it is a 
pleasant coincidence that in the same edition 
of the Eikon, the announcement is first made 
of the undoubted authorship of the second 
prayer, which furnishes a key to the whole of 
the sacred meditations. 
Joun B. Marsu. 


P.S.—One correspondent, in writing upon 
this matter, says :—‘‘ One day, at the time 
when Dr. Wordsworth was engaged upon his 
wonderful letters upon the subject, he found 
on his desk the following pasquinade :— 

“Who wrote the ‘ Who wrote 
The Icon Basiliké ?’ 
‘I,’ said the Master of Trinity, 
‘With my little ability, 
I wrote the ‘ Who wrote the 
Icon Basiliké ?’” 


ELL 


Legend or history? 


——_ 


Gay. LINGARD, and very many other 
3 | historians, aver that once upon a 


time a most interesting spectacle - 
was witnessed on the Dee at 
Chester—tiie appearance of no less than 


nine kings in one boat. The steersman was 
Edgar of England, and the eight oarsmen 
were the monarchs who held sway over 
almost the whole of the Celtic inhabitants of 
the British Isles. What a day that must 
have been at Chester when this most inter- 
esting and significant event took place! 
The river’s mouth must have been thronged 
with vessels. There must have lain at 
anchor the ships of the Saxon monarch who 
had navigated the whole of the seas encoin- 
passing Great Britain. There, too, must 
have been anchored the vessels that brought 
to Chester the kings of Cambria and of 
Scotland, “that prince of pirates, Maccus” 
(what fierce-looking and broad -chested 


fellows they must have been! but what must 
he have been himself ?), not to mention the 
small craft of the sight-seers. It certainly 
was in the opinion of the inhabitants and of 
the lookers on a day of days—a day from 
which to chronicle all subsequent events as 
long as their lives lasted. But what must 
have been the happy and proud thoughts 
that tenanted the breasts of the Saxon king 
and the Saxon premier, Dunstan of Canter- 
bury (if he were present), as the one steered 
‘to the admiration of many,” and the other 
officiated in the monastery of John the 
Baptist: to the one it was a regal, to the 
other an ecclesiastical triumph. 

Such a train of thoughts as the above 
would probably enter the mind of the 


’ readers of Dr. Lingard’s account of this, to 
g ’ 


him and to many others, historical fact. 

It is almost a pity to try to dispel the 
mists that surround this interesting legend, 
—for legend it must be pronounced to be— 
and so disbelieve the magnificent effects of 
Edgar’s declaration to his nobles in the 
words “that now at last all his successors 
might boast that they were kings of England, 
since he had enjoyed a procession gf such 
honour and triumph in the obedience of so 
many kings.”* 

Had this procession actually taken place, 
the chroniclers would, doubtless, have agreed 
upon the date of its occurrence, the number 
of tributary kings, the town near which and 
the river upon which it took place ; they 
would, moreover, have coincided as to the 
names of the performers. But there is no 
unanimity amongst them in these particulars. 
There are also other facts and points which 
tend to throw doubt upon the story of King 
Edgar and his contemporary princes at 
Chester. 

Florence of Worcestert says that the 
reputed occurrence took place in 973; 
Matthew of Westminster says in 974; 
William of Malmesbury{ does not give the 
date; the Saxon Chronicle§ says Edgar was 

* Matthew of Westminster ; he wrote his chronicle 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

+ He wrote in the r1th and 12th centuries, 

+ His chronicle was written in the 12th century. 

§ We have evidence to conclude that facts were re- 
corded in its pages contemporaneous with their oc- 
currence; hence the great reliance placed upon its 
veracity. 
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at Chester in 972; Henry of Huntingdon* 
says he was there in 970. 

Florence of Worcester, Matthew of West- 
minster, and William of Malmesbury, say 
there were eight tributary kings at Chester ; 
but the Saxon Chronicle and Henry of 
Huntingdon give six as the number. 

In the Brut 'y Tywysogion (Chronicle of 
the Princes) we read that in the year 971 
“‘ Edgar, King of the Saxons, collected a very 
great fleet at Caerleon upon Usk.” It gives 
no information about his visit to’ Chester, 
and the procession upon the waters of the 
Dee: it simply states that Edgar collected a 
very great fleet, and that that fleet lay at 
anchor before Caerleon, a town in Mon- 
mouthshire, situated upon the river Usk. 

All that the earliest authorities state is 
that Edgar held a Court at Chester, and that 
he there received the homage of the kings. 
Henry of Huntingdon says that six subordi- 
nate kings pledged him their fealty there, 
but he does not give their names, nor does 
he say a word about the triumphant proces- 
sion by water. The Saxon Chronicle is 
equally silent on these two vital points. 
Nor does Humphrey Lloyd, in his Historie 
of Cambria, allude to this matter. 

The names given by the monkish chroniclers 
do not correspond with the names of the 
Welsh kings who were contemporary with 
Edgar up to the year 974, except that of 
Howel, given by Matthew of Westminster ; 
and it will be borne in mind that 974 is the 
year given by this chronicler as the one in 
which Edgar’s triumph took place at Chester. 
This is a curious coincidence. 

The Welsh princes contemporary with 
Edgar were Meyric, Ieuaf, Iago, Idwal, 
Rhodri, Ionaval, Hywel, Cadwallawn, Cys- 
tenyn, Seisyllt, Llewelyn, Cynan, Owain, 
Einion, Meredydd, Edwyn. 

_. William of Malmesbury names the so- 
called tributary kings as follows :—“ Kinad, 
King of the Scots; Malcolm, of the Cum- 
brians ; that Prince of Pirates, Maccus ; all 
the Welsh Kings, whose names were, Dufnal, 
Giferth, Huval (perhaps Hywel, z.c., Howel 
is here meant), Jacob (Iago ?), Judethil.” - 

Matthew of Westminster says they were :— 
“Kined, King of the Scots; Malcolm, 
King of Cumberland ; Maco, King of Man, 


* Written in first part of 12th century. © 


and many other islands; Dufnal, King of 
Demetia; Siferth and Howel, Kings of 
Wales; James (Jacob or Iago?), King of 
Galwallia ; and Jukil, King of Westmaria.” 
Florence of Worcester says they were :— 
Kenneth, King of the Scots; Malcolm, 
King of the Cumbrians ; Maecus, King of 
several isles ; and five others, named Dufnal, 
Siferth, Huwal (Howel ?), Jacob, and Juchil.” 
From the Iolo MSS. we gather that Edgar 
did attempt to persuade at least one Welsh 


‘chieftain to help to row him on the Dee. 


This potentate was Gwaethvoed, Lord of 
Cibyr and Ceredigion.* In reply to Edgar’s 
summons, he said “he could not row a 
barge ; and if he could, that he would not do 
so, except to save a person’s life, whether 
king or vassal.” When a second message 
begged for some sort of a reply to return to 
the king, “ say to him,” said Gwaethvoed :— 
‘* Ofner na ofne aagau.” 
(Fear him who fears not death. ) 


It is not to be supposed that the kings of 
the three great divisions of Wales (Gwynedd, 
North Wales ; Deheubarth, greater part of 
South Wales ; Powys, part of Central Wales 
and the Borders) would have been outdone 
by one of their subordinates in declining 
such an ignominious position as oarsman to 
King Edgar. " 

There is another strong reason why even 
the statements of the monkish chroniclers 
concerning Edgar must be refused as inde- 
pendent testimony. He was completely in 
their hands ; and so it will be found that his 
reign, as described by them, is scarcely any- 
thing more than a record of the doings of the 
monks ; that an abbey was founded here, that 
such an abbot, bishop, or archbishop began 
to rule :— ; 

New temples crowned the hills at his comman d, 

Heaped with rich gifts the sacred altars stand ; 

and hoary minsters owned his lib’ral hand.t 

Like Henry VIII., he permitted nothing 
to stand between him and his lust; neither 
husband, nor vows of sanctity, nor the rights 
of hospitality, were any protection to those 
whom he fancied. And yet, notwithstanding 
his licentiousness, his cruelty, and the atrocity 
of his criminal laws, one monkish chronicle 

* I am informed that Viscountess Beaconsfield was 
traditionally descended from Gwaethvoed. 

+ Henry of Huntingdon. 
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(Florence of Worcester) termed him the 
flower and glory of a race of kings ; another 
(William of Malmesbury) affirmed that his 
sanctity broke the neck of an abbot and 
cured a blind lunatic ; and another (Matthew 
of Westminster) declared that he had ex- 
changed his earthly kingdom for an eternal 
one. He was also likened unto Solomon, 
Romulus, Cyrus, Alexander, and Charle- 
magne! Wherefore? Because he was the 
ready tool of the king-maker of his age, the 
Wolsey of his time—Dunstan. 

My last argument against the supposition 
that Welsh and other kings rowed Edgar upon 
the Dee is of a conjectural character. What 
would their subjects think of such an ignoble 
exhibition ? While the kings were at Chester 
what became of their subjects at home? 
Who protected them? Had Dunstan inau- 
gurated a year of jubilee and guaranteed 
peace and security to the dominions and 
subjects of the eight kings? I trow not. 
Indeed, I am persuaded that such a fair op- 
portunity of advancing their own interests 
would not be neglected by their rivals ; and, 
in those days scarcely a Welsh prince sat 
securely upon his throne. Treachery and 
murder, and not goodwill and harmony, 
distinguished those days. The ancestors of the 
heroes of the Rhondda and of Rorke’s Drift 
would not have obeyed a prince who had 
submitted to the imperious mandate of the 
Saxon Czesar with the same-tameness that a 
naked captive followed the chariot of the 
Roman Cesar. Why, the vety spirit of 
Caractacus (Caradog) would have burst its 
bonds at such a debasing sight, and con- 
fronted such craven-hearted creatures as the 
Welsh princes are represented to be! But 
they were no cravens, but bold and brave 
men. Gwaethvoed’s reply may aptly be put 
into the mouths of each one of them. Per- 
haps Howel (Hywel Ddrug, Howel the Bad) 
was there from interested motives. A man 
‘who could imprison his father, blind one 
uncle, drive another into exile, and murder a 
cousin, would not hesitate to handle an oar 
to tickle the fancy of the vanity-struck 
monarch. Perhaps, too, other princes, out 
of curiosity, or from some other motive, 
visited at Chester the king who never led 
an army, or won a battle, and whose days 
were passed in ravishment, and penance. 


Such being the case, it was no difficult 

matter for certain of the chroniclers, out of 

gratitude for the benefits he conferred upon 
their order, to assert that “he (Edgar) ex- 
hibited them (eight princes) on the River 

Dee in triumphant ceremony.” 

T. Morcan OWEN. 
CAS 
Reviews, 

Recollections of Sir G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. By his 
Son, G. GILBERT Scott, F.S.A. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) % . 

Tata | is impossible to over-rate the value of this 
book, as placing on record, for authentic 
sources, an account of the progr 
that revival in ecclesiastical and domestic 
architecture which has marked the last 

generation among Englishmen. ‘The fact is that up 

to thirty or forty years ago both the one and the 
other were at afr pevest ebb. Bias elder and the 
ounger in, the-Cambridge Ecclesiological or (as 

t was Sergestin called) ne Camden Society, and 

the Oxford. Architectural Society, were the chief 

factors in this revival; but apart from them one 
hidden toiler had been studiously preparing himself 
from boyhood for a share in the work, spending te 
hours of labour and those of leisure too in ing 
observations and taking measurements of the neigh- 
bouring churches and such cathedrals as he could 
visit in the days before railroads, and so arriving, by 
the best of all processes, at a knowledge of the true 
principles of that pointed architecture to which the 
half-contemptuous term of ‘‘Gothic” was applied by 
common consent. This individual was George Gil- 
bert Scott, the son of a plain evangelical country 
clergyman near Buckingham, and grandson of the 
celebrated . Calvinistic Commentator on the Bible, 

Thomas Scott. The story of his life and labours is 

told in a volume before us, in some parts as a nar- 

rative, but principally as a piece of autobiography, 
being abridged from memoranda written at int 

for the use and benefit of those sons who have suc- 

céeded to his honoured name, and are carrying out so 

worthily his professional engagements. e must 
refer the reader to the book itself in order to satisfy 
himself how many of our finest parish churches, over 
and above the cathedrals of Canterbury, Bangor, St. 
Asaph, Hereford, St. Albans, Exeter, Ely, Lichfield, 
and Winchester, owe all or part of their present 
magnificence to his handiwork. The story of his 
professional.connection with such public buildings as 
the New Foreign Office, the New Law Courts, &c., is 
told -here honestly and impartially, though of course 
from his Own point of view ; and no one can rise 
from its perusal without being convinced that he was 
most badly and shabbily treated by Lord Palmerston 
and other statesmen. And probably few will differ 
fromus when we say that a barren knighthood—so often 
conferred on successful grocers and paper-makers to 
the east of Temple Bar, if they happen to hold civic 
offices—was a and petty reward for a man whv 
had left his mark upon the structures of his age, and 
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indeed upon the age itself. The curious reader will 
find in the first two or three chapters much that will 
interest him in Mr. Scott’s account of the habits and 
manners of an evangelical clergyman’s household, 
and of country neighbourhoods in general, in the first 


centuries ago was so closely mixed up with what 
modern society calls ‘‘Mariolatry,” that it was called 
‘‘Our Lady’s Dower,”’ whilst Ireland claimed the 
title of the ‘* Island of Saints.” 

Mr. Edmund Waterton, the inheritor of anyhonoured 


and second decades of the current century ; and to and distinguished name, has worked out the record of 


others the brief prefatory 
remarks of Dean Burgon, 
giving as they do a fair 
general estimate of Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s position 
and character as an ec- 
clesiastical architect, will 
afford pleasure and grati- 
fication on other and dis- 
tinct grounds. 

Pietas Mariana Britanni- 
ca. By EDMUND Wa- 
TERTON, F.S.A. Pub- 
lished at St. Joseph’s 
Catholic Library, South 
Street, Grosvenor Sq., 
London, 1879. 

Our Lady’s Dowry. By the 
Rev. T. E. BRIDGETT. 
(Burns and Oates.) 
This isa work in which, 

quite apart from all reli- 

gious controversy, every 
genuine antiquary, every 
student of the past, and 
especially of the past his- 
tory of our own country, 


must feel aninterest. Whether it was right or wrong, at 
alleventsit iscertain from ancient writers, from the seals 
and charters of founders of colleges and schools, that in 


the Middle Ages, which 
we so contemptuously jf 
style ‘‘dark,”’ the name 
of Mary was constantly 
associated with that of 
the Saviour, and, in- 
deed, so closely, that 
the former was almost 
always pictured with 
the Divine Son in her 
arms. Anglo-Saxon 
kings honoured her as 
the ‘* Mother of God,” 
at Glastonbury, at Ely, 
and other old monastic 
places; and our Nor- 
man and Plantagenet 
sovereigns followed 
their example at Ox- 
ford, at Winchester, at 
Eton, and, indeed, 
wherever a school or 


SEAL OF ETON COLLEGE, 


by sailors, b 


all this phase of devotion 
in a large and handsome 
quarto volume, which has 
been privately printed at 
the press of the Society 
of Jesus at Roehampton, 
forming, perhaps, the, 
very finest specimen of 
modern typography pro- 
ceeding from a private 
press. Mr. Waterton has 


Mp {treated his subject sys- 


tematically. Having 


Hishown how . thoroughly 
ythe England of the Plan- 


tagenet era was devoted 


47 to the “cultus” of our 


Lady,” and how widely 
her name was venerated, 
he has given us specimens 
of the homage paid to 
her by the statutes of 
Eton and Winchester, of 
Magdalen and New Col- 
leges at Oxford, by kings 
and queens, by nights 
in their several orders of 
knighthood, by lawyers, 


authors and printers, and last, not 
least, by the keepers of inns and hostelries. 
The second part of his 


work he devotes to an 
account of the various 











college for the educa- 





tion of youth was 
established. All this 
may have seemed very 


*‘superstitious”” to the world at large; but the real 
lover of ey will know, after reading this learned 
e facts are so, and that England five 


work, that 


SCULPTURE FROM THE CATHEDRAL, OXFORD. 


shrines in © England 
which were especially 
consecrated to the 
honour of Mary, the 
churches, chapels, and 
altars dedicated tother, 
the guilds, fraternities, 
and — sodalities __ insti- 
tuted in her honour 
and under her patron- 
age, and the pilgrim- 
ages and other works 
of devotion undertaken 
for her sake. Heshows 
how she was made, so 
to speak, part and par- 
cel. of the municipal, 
social, and domestic 
life of our countrymen 
and countrywomen, and 
how the idea of her 





presence was brought 
home to English fami- 
lies by the ‘‘ Angelus,” 
the ‘‘Litanies” and 
*¢ Offices” recited daily in her honour by old and 

young, by high and low. | : 
The third part of Mr, Waterton’s book is taken up 

/ 
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entirely with the iconography of our Lady in England; 
showing the variety and beauty of the images under 
which she was represented, as ‘* our Lady of Pity,” 
‘‘ our Lady of Grace,” ‘‘ our Lady of Peace,” &c., and 
how her annunciation, her griefs and joys, and her 
assumption, all.contributed to the enrichment and im- 
provement of English art. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Waterton’s work, 
though less interesting to the general reader, contains 
a valuable catalogue of the various shrines and 
sanctuaries erected, and of the numerous offerings and 
bequests made by pious persons in honour of one whom 
they universally regarded as the ‘‘ Mother of God,” 
the mother of their Saviour, and therefore in a sense 
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OUR LADY OF FOWNHOPE. 


as their own mother also. Upon all these branches 
of his subject Mr. Waterton writes with a zeal and 
enthusiasm in which he can hardly expect that the 
general reader will share. But he writes from first to 
last as a scholar and a gentleman, and as a Christian of 
the medizeval chivalrous type ; and, belonging as he 
does to an old Roman Catholic family whose members 
in bygone days suffered severely under the Penal 
Laws for their devotion to their Church, few of our 
teaders will grudge him the occasion which he has 
taken to interest the unprejudiced English reader in 
one of the most poetical, and at the same time most 


important, parts of the religion which he professes. 
His book is a perfect storehouse of artistic informa- 
tion on one wide-spread branch of Christian art. We 
have heard a good deal of late years about Pilgrimages, 
and our ears have been familiarised with the names of 
Paray-le-Monial, Pontigny, and Boulogne ; but those 
who really wish to find out the rationale and history 
of pilgrimages in the Middle Ages cannot do better 
than study the first section of the third chapter, pp. 
106—I14. 

Mr. Waterton’s book is adorned with several 
admirable woodcuts, some of which we have been 
allowed to transfer to our columns. ‘The first (from 
Pp- 29) represents the original seal of Eton College ; 
the second shows a sculptured panel from the tomb of 
Lady Montacute in Oxford cathedral ; and the third 
from p. 237) is an elaborate representation of the 
‘* Assumption of our Blessed Ladye,’’ in stone, from 
Fownhope Church, Herefordshire. 

The work of the Rev. Mr. Bridgett treats of the 
same subject as that by Mr. Waterton, and it modestly 
professes to be only a ‘‘ compilation.”, But, if so, it is 
at all events a very exhaustive and a yery interesting 
one, and reads like an original treatise. As might be 
expected from the fact of its author being a Catholic 
priest, it enters more deeply than Mr. Waterton has 
thought fit or necessary to do into the theological 
aspect of the question of which it treats; and he bases 
his title on the expression of Archbishop Arundel, as 
quoted by the learned Protestant writer, Wilkins, in 
his ‘*Concilia:” ‘*The contemplation of the great 
mystery of the Incarnation has drawn all nations to 
venerate her from whom came the first beginnings of 
our redemption. But we English, being the servants 
of her special inheritance, and her own Dowry, as$we 
are commonly called, ought to surpass others in the 
fervour of our praises and devotion.” Accordingly, 
in order to illustrate this phrase, Mr. Bridgett has col- 
lected from a most miscellaneous collection of ancient 
books and manuscripts, and from the treasure-houses 
of the British Museum and the Record Office, a host 
of illustrations of various forms which ‘* Mariolatry,”’ 
as it is called, assumed in England in the days anterior 
to the Reformation. We can certify that these, when 
brought together into a focus, become full of interest, 
and give a very vivid picture of the modes of thought 
and manner of life among our ancestors. As such, 
and not on theological grounds, these ‘‘ gleanings in 
the field of time ” will be sure to commend themselves 
to our antiquarian readers. Many of them, we venture 
to think, will be surprised to find how large are the 
remains and traces of the devotion to which we refer, 
which still hang around the ancient ruins of abbeys 
and priories, the holy wells of Cornwall, the sanc- 
tuaries of Canterbury, Lynn, and Walsingham; but 
we would refer the curious reader more especially to 
the chapters devoted to the subjects of ‘‘ Images,” 
‘* Altars,” ‘‘ Miracles,” ‘‘ Beads and Bells,” and 
especially to that on ‘‘ Pilgrimages,” where they will 
find a store-house of antiquarian matter which they 
will not easily exhaust. It should be added that 
Mr. Bridgett’s work is adorned with several iliustra- 
tions, amongst which we would draw special attention 
to the ‘* Stonebow Gate” at Lincoln, with the statues 
of the B. Virgin and St. Gabriel, still standing unmu- 
tilated, and to the Ruins of Walsingham Priory. 
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Nile Gleanings. By H. VILLIERS STUART, of 
Dromana. (J. Murray, 1880.) 

It is. not a little singular that all the many modern. 
writers on Egypt, its people, its scenes and anti- 
quities, confirm the reputation of Herodotus and as 
an antiquary archzologist ; in fact, as an loropixés, in 
the original sense of the term. His accounts of the 
Nile, of the Pyramids, and of the great temples and 
other buildings in Egypt, are being verified year after 
year by those who travel in the East ; and, in conse- 
quence, no portion of the writings of the ‘‘ Father of 
History” is so popular with English readers as his 
second book. 

One of the latest tourists in this land of wonders 
is Mr. Villiers Stuart, of Dromana, who has embodied 
the results of his observations in a noble volume, the 
mere appearance of which is a strong temptation to 
the reader to form an intimate acquaintance with its 
contents. Mr. Stuart lands at Port Said, carries us 
by the Suez Canal and railway to Cairo, where they 
took a Nile boat, and ascended the river leisurely to 
the First and Second Cataracts, stopping en route to 
inspect the chief objects of historical and present inte- 
rest. With the latter we will not concern ourselves, 
further than to say that Mr. Stuart writes pleasantly 
and agreeably, and photographs, so to speak, for the 
reader’s use what he sees with his eyes. In our edi- 
torial estimate, however, the most attractive portion 
are the book of his chapters on ‘‘ Ancient Egyptian 
Art,” on the ‘‘Monuments of the Third, Fifth, and 
Sixth Dynasties,” on the ‘‘ Nubian Monuments,” on 
the “Great Rock Temples of Abou Simbel,” on a 
‘* Theban Cemetery,” on the ‘‘ Tombs of the Pha- 
raohs,” and lastly on the Pyramids themselves. As 
to these relics of the past, it is well known that some 
modern writers have attempted to discredit the old 
tradition which ascribes to them a sepulchral character: 
one suggesting that they were intended as standards 
of measurement, and another that they were erected for 
astronomical purposes; but Mr. Stuart has ‘‘no 
doubt” in deciding that “their primary purpose was 
for sepulture, and to preserve the mummy of the king 
(whom they enshrined) safe from dismemberment till the 
day of the resurrection ;”” and therefore, he adds, 
‘*every king of the ancient empire built a pyramid, 
and it was the first work which he took in hand on 
his accession.” It will be obvious to the classical 
reader that there is not the slightest variation thus 
far between the very earliest and the very latest 
writer on the pyramids. ‘‘ Every pyramid,” he 
writes, ‘‘had its chapel, every chapel had _ its 
endowment, and every endowment had priests 
to enjoy it, and the priests took very good care that 
the memory of the king, with its endowments, should 
not die out. Centuries after the death of each king 
the services were continued to be performed, and each 
priest was proud to announce upon his own funeral 
or7nAn that he had had the honour of being the priest 
of such and such a king’s pyramid.” He tells us, 
moreover, with a spice of dry humour, the more 
remarkable as coming from a former clergyman of the 
Established Church, that ‘‘ some of the priests were 
pluralists, and were priests of several pyramids, which 
they regarded as a high honour.” Among the most 
valuable portions of the work we would single out for 
especial notice the appendix devoted to the subject of 


hieroglyphics, and the chapter (29) which is headed 
‘* Historic Notes.” In this he draws out the close 
connection which existed in former ages between the 
population of ancient Egypt and that of Cyprus, and 
of parts of Eastern Europe, and shows how Egyptian 
history tends, like that of other countries, to repeat 
itself. It is in no sarcastic sense that we add that the 
illustrations are among the most valuable portions of 
this magnificent book. Many of these illustrate the 
Scriptures, and paintings of Egyptian temples and 
tombs, and many more the hieroglyphics, which Mr, 
Stuart has made a special study, and what throw light 
on the mystic subjects of Egyptian mythology. Mr. 
Stuart has also given us some admirable portraits of 
kings, queens, princes, and chiefs; and, to use his 
own words, has ‘‘ endeavoured to take down from the 
walls, and to bring to life again, as it were, for the 
inspection of his readers, the historic personages of 
the remote past.” What more need be said than this 
in order torecommend the book to the readers of THE 
ANTIQUARY, except that in our editorial opinion Mr, 
Stuart has claimed no more credit than he has fully 
deserved ? 


Le Costume au Moyen Age, d apres les Sceaux. Par 
G. DemMay. (Paris: Dumoulin, 1879.) 


M. Dumoulin, who has just started a new publish- 
ing house in Paris, presents us with the first fruits of 
his venture in the shape of an elegant volume on an 
interesting point of archeology. Some years ago, the 
director of the Paris ‘‘ Ecole des Chartes” had written 
a history of dress copiously illustrated, and full of all. 
the valuable and trustworthy information which we 
might expect from so consummate a scholar as M. 
Quicherat ; but the ground covered by the ‘‘ Histoire 
du Costume en France” was much larger than the 
one adopted by M. Demay, and the sources consulted 
were architectural monuments, engravings, miniatures, 
and tapestry. On the other hand, the author of the 
volume we would now briefly notice limits his remarks 
to seals, and does not attempt to venture lower down 
than the Middle Ages. By thus moving within a 
narrow circle, he can treat his subject in a more 
exhaustive manner, and doit all the justice it deserves. 
For it is obvious that, of all the representations of 
dress, both civil and military, lay and ecclesiastical, 
that which we find on seals must be the most accu- 
rate and the most reliable, because they are the work of 
contemporary artists who had.no motive for drawing 
upon their imagination when the reality was before 
them. M. Vitet had long since pointed out the im- 

rtance of the study of sigillography towards a 

nowledge of the medizval res vestiaria, and M. Demay 
has, we think, carried out that idea with the greatest 
success. ; ‘ 

In a volume destined, as the present one is, for 
general readers, it would have been useless to go into 
long technical details on the shape, substance, usé, 
&c., of seals ; students anxious to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the science in all its bearings sh 
read Muratori, Mabillon, M. Natalis de Wailly, and 
M. Douét d’Arcq. At the same time, a few ele- 
mentary notions are absolutely indispensable, and 
these M. Demay has given in his introduction, which 
occupies upwards of seventy pages. Retracing his 
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steps to the earliest times, our author shows the use of 
seals even amongst the nations of antiquity ; he then 
reviews in rapid succession, Ist, the substances em- 
ployed for the making of seals ; 2nd, their preservation, 
or the way in which they were affixed to the parch- 
ment or paper; 3rd, their shape and dimensions ; 4th, 
the characters of theirauthenticity ; and 5th, several sub- 
sidiary details. All these items required the assistance 
of the wood-engraver’s art to render them intelligible, 
and accordingly M. Dumoulin has spared neither 
trouble nor expense to supplement by pictorial illus- 
trations the indications given in the letter-press. Be- 
sides a large number of smaller vignettes scattered 
throughout the text, we have noticed two full-page 
engravings representing, the one, the seal and coun- 
terseal of the Abbey of Saint-Denis (twelfthi century) ; 
and the other a document to which is appended the 
seal of the Knight Gui de Ribercourt (1266). 

The history of costume includes, of course, a great 
variety of topics. We have to consider all the classes 
of society, from the king ‘to the humblest squire who 
endeavoured to win his spurs on the field of battle ; 
from the Pope to the most insignificant parish priest. 
More than that, beings connected with the invisible 
world were frequently represented ; St. Michael and 
St. Gabriel, for instance, to say nothing of the Virgin 
Mary, and of the various orders of dominions, thrones, 
and powers. It is curious to note the changes which 
the artistic or national sympathies of every age and 
country introduced in the dress of the personages en- 
graved on the seals. St. Michael here appears in 
the dress of a Greek philosopher ; there he wears a 
cope and a rich girdle ; elsewhere he is clothed ina 
suit of armour, and‘on his shield is engraved the coat 
of arms of the individual or the community to which 
the seal belonged. We thus see that the work of 
M. Demay is not only a history of medizeval costume, 
but also an elementary treatise of sacred iconography. 
The principal epochs into which the European Middle 
Ages are divided receive in turn their due share of 
notice ; and in this survey, compiled uniformly from 
the best examples, we have, first, the court ; then the 
nobles ; thirdly, the mayors and city magistrates ; 
fourthly, the Church ; and, lastly, the realms of the 
unknown universe, where the artist’s cunning manages 
to transfer the apparel which he saw in the streets of 
Paris, London, or Frankfort. 

One of the most important elements in the ordinary 
attire of knights and squires was the representation of 
the heraldic devices belonging to the various families 
of noble origin ; these emblems formed a conspicuous 
omament on the helmet, the shield, the horse’s 
trappings, and even the dresses of the ladies. Hence 
the necessity of placing before the reader a few simple 
details on the science of heraldry —a science the 
origins of which, as M. Demay observes, are to be 
studied exclusively from the inspection of the coHec- 
tions of seals handed down to us since the eleventh, 
or rather the twelfth, century. But, even at a time 
when the rules of heraldry were not definitely settled 
and reduced into order, certain emblems found their 
way on seals affixed to public documents, from whence 
they were later on transferred to shields, crests, and 
other parts of the armour or dress. Thus, on a seal an- 
terior to the year 1150, and identified as that of Enguerr- 
nan, Count of Saint Pol, we find the representation of 


several sheaves of corn, which, reduced subsequently 
to the number of five, became the heraldic device of 
the Candavéne family. The successive developments 
of the French fleur-de-lys can be traced, in like manner, 
from the reign of Philip Augustus, when it first as- 
sumed a heraldic form, to the time of Henry I., when 
it appears in a strictly rudimentary state. 

Enough has been said, we trust, to show the merits 
of M. Demay’s excellent volume; it is elegantly 
printed, terminated by an index, and illustrated with 
six hundred woodcuts and two chromographs. 


The Ancient Use yy Liturgical Colours, by 
C. C. Rolfe (Parker & Co., Oxford and London), is 
an elaborate and learned treatise tracing the use of 
colour in the liturgical vestments in the Church from the 
old Levitical days down to the post-Reformation times. 
Mr. Rolfe shows that in the Levitical use the five 
colours used were gold, blue, purple, red, and white, 
and that these were rigidly kept unaltered by the 
British and Anglo-Saxon Church, green and black 
being added by the ‘‘ Early Medizeval Church,” and 
‘*brown, tawney, murrey, pink, and cheyney” by the 
‘*Late Medizeval Church,” and that these colours were 
in use down to the reign of Edward VI. inclusive. 
In‘the time of Bishop Cosin, Mr. Rolfe shows that 
these varied colours were reduced back to the original 
five named above, and that the Roman Catholic 
Church in modern times (or, as he phrases it, *‘the 
modern Roman sequence”) has retained only two out 
of these five—namely, red and white—but has added to 
them green, black and violet, for which no precedent 
can be shown. Such is the drift of his work; he 
has evidently been at great pains in consulting his 
authorities ; but whether he has wholly proved his 
case or not is a Ritualistic question into which we 
need not enter. The book is tastefully got up, and 
printed in old-fashioned type on old-fashioned paper. 


Our Schools and Colleges, by F. de C. Bisson 
(Wagner & Co., Berners Street), has gained an 
established reputation as a work of reference with 
respect to the present condition of our educational 
institutions. We desire, however, to draw the at- 
tention of our readers more especially to the full and 
interesting memoranda respecting their foundation 
and early history, especially that of the various 
provincial endowed grammar-schools which are 
dotted up and down the land. Mr. Bisson’s account 
of our schools of art and of our learned’ societies, 
which of course are schools of instruction for 
children of a larger growth, strikes us as particularly 
well done. 


The Captivi of Plautus, edited by E. A. Sonnen- 
schein, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford (Sonnenschein & Allen), combines the merits 
of a carefully revised text, useful explanatory notes, 
and some excellent remarks on the principles of the 
earlier Latin versification. The appendix contains 
the copious notes and émendations of R. Bentley, not 
merely on ‘*The Captivi,” but on all the plays of 
Plautus, from the MSS. in the British Museum. A 
facsimile of a MS. of Plautus faces the title-page’ as 
a frontispiece, which is a novelty in college classics. 
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Ethnology, by J. T. Painter (Bailli¢re, Tindall, and 
Cox), is the title of a small and unpretending work on 
the early history and genealogy of the human race. 
Mr. Painter states his immediate purpose in writing 
as that of ‘‘ proving that the nations of the world are 
descended from the sons and grandsons of Noah, and 
that the names of nearly all can be traced to this 
source.” How far he has succeeded in this purpose, 
and in the more remote object of uniting the various 
nations in one universal brotherhood of friendship,” 
must be left to our readers to decide. Though some- 
what fanciful in parts, the book strikes us as well 
worthy of careful perusal. 


Essays and Criticisms, by T.G. Wainewright (Reeves 
and Turner), are the remains of a man-of-letters in the 
last generation, who, having given good — of suc- 
cess as a follower of the Muses, was led to commit 
forgery, if not murder also, and who died a felon 
under sentence of transportation for life at the anti- 
podes some thirty years since. An acquaintance of 
Charles Lamb, Carlyle, and others, he wrote exten- 
sively for the Foreign Quarterly, the London Magazine, 
and Blackwood, under the signature of ‘‘ James 
Weathercock,” and his writings in prose and in verse 
were characterised by much of the force and spirit of 
‘* Peter Pindar.” He was made the hero of a novel 
by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, and Charles Dickens gives 
us the outline of his life in ‘‘ Hunted Down.” The 
full account of his career it has been left for Mr. W. 
C. Hazlitt to give us, and he has done so in the bio- 
graphical sketch prefixed to this volume with much 
research and much judgment. Henceforth it will be 


easy for anyone to add Wainewright to the dictionary 


of *‘ eccentric characters.” 


The Brochs and Rude Stone Monuments of the 
North of Scotland, by James Fergusson, D.C.L.,F.R.S., 
(Mullan and Son). Mr. Fergusson’s name is well 
known as an authority on all subjects connected with 
ancient architecture, and the remains of primitive 
structures. The work before us is a short essay on 
the Brochs, or Round Towers, which are found in such 
quantities in the Orkney Isles, and other parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, but rarely in the Lowlands, 
and which he ascribes to the Norwegian Vikings, 
when they invaded the country. The only fault that 
we can find with the book is its brevity ; but this 
fault is accounted for to some extent, when we learn 
from the preface that it was originally written as an 
article for the Contemporary Review, from which it was 
shut out by reason of its length. It is a pity that 
when it was written the first number of THE ANTI- 
QUARY had not been announced, for it is just such a 
treatise as we should have been proud to publish in 
our pages. 


Folk Lore of Western Scotland, by James Napier 
(A. Gardner, Paisley ; N. Triibner and Co., London). 
Under this title Mr. James Napier, F.R.S.E., &c., has 
given to the public an interesting collection of the 
various superstitious beliefs which have prevailed 
among the populations of the Western Scottish 
counties since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, mostly relgting to such topics as birth, childhood, 
marriage, death, charms, witchcraft, animals, plants, 
and the festivals of Yule-tide, Beltane, and Halloween, 


in which he sees veritable survivals of the ancient sun 
and fire worship of heathen days. The book is quite 
a repository of information on the subject of which it 
treats. 


Under the title of Archaologia Adelensis (W. H. 
Allen and Co.), the Rev. H. T. Simpson, late rector 
of Adel, near Leeds, has given us a valuable account 
not only of the little Norman church in which it was 
his lot to minister, but of the history and antiquities 
of his parish and the surrounding district, which 
appears to be equally rich in Roman, British, and 
Anglo-Saxon remains. Mr. Simpson probably will 
be borne out by every antiquary in rejecting the 
derivation of Adel from Adela of Blois, the daughter 
of the Conqueror, ascribing it in preference to Aidan— 
not the Culdee missionary, saint, and bishop—but a 
goddess of the Phcenicians, who, centuries before the 
Conquest, traded with the north as well as the west of- 
England. Mr. Simpson describes in minute detail 
the fabric of Adel church, the Roman altars, and 
other relics of antiquity found 7 situ, and still pre- 
served in its vestry, and shows that early as the 
church may be, it was constructed out of the frag- 
ments of a still earlier edifice. The work, we may 
add, is adorned from beginning to end with wood- 
cuts, illustrative of these curiosities, both sacred and 
profane. Those which represent the sculpture of the 
Norman arches, and capitals of the pillars, are 
extremely bold and graphic. The chief fault of the 
book, as a whole, is that it is rather discursive, and it 
sadly wants an Index. 


<2ne— 


Meetings of Antiquarian 
Societies, 


— 
METROPOLITAN. 


SoclETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—April 8th. — Mr. 
Edwin Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair. Mr. M. H. 
Bloxam, of Rugby, read a Paper on the Site of the 
ancient Roman Station of Tripontium ; Mr. W. M. 
Wylie also read a Paper on Masses of Smelted Iron 
found in Switzerland and other countries. 

April 15.—Mr. Augustus W. Franks, F.R.S., and 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, read a Paper on 
the Greenwell Collection, lately given by Canon Green- 
well to the British Museum ; Mr. Edwin Freshfield, 
V.P., also read a Paper on the occurrence of a Creed 
in Greek in a Manuscript of the time of Athelstane. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—March 
17.—Mr. H. S. Cuming, F.S.A., in the Chair.—A 
valuable and elaborate Paper was read by Mr. T. 
Morgan, F.S.A., the Treasurer, on a Charter of Certain 
Lands in Mercia, bearing-date about A.D. 770, in the 
reign of Offa, from which he illustrated several points 
in the later rule of the Romans, and the earlier rule 
of the Saxons in this country.—Mr. George R. 
Wright, F.S.A., read for the writer, Mr. Douglas 
Lithgow, aJPaper on the Orthography of the Name of 
William Shakespeare, about which he admitted that 
some doubts existed, though, on the whole, he thought 
the balance of evidence, taken from the great poet’s 
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acknowledged autograph signatures, from the allusions 
to him in the works of his contemporaries, and the 
records of public registers, inclined to the longer and 
more usual spelling. An interesting discussion on the 
subject followed, in the course of which Mr. De Grey 
Birch expressed his dissent from the usually accepted 
derivation of the name, as the “‘ spear-brandisher.”— 
Mr. E. Loftus Brock reported the discovery of an 


ancient bridge and sundry specimens of armour at | 


Wolvesey Palace, near Winchester, and of a ‘* Moot 
Hill” in a British barrow near Bury St. Edmunds. 
He also stated that the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle, 
in answer to a representation of the Association, had 
abandoned some ill-considered restorations in the 
Fratery in that city—Mr. J. Brent exhibited some 
Anglo-Saxon curiosities, probably articles of a lady’s 
toilet, lately found at Canterbury, and also an 
Abyssinian illuminated MS. of prayers. Amongst 
other articles exhibited were some Roman treasures, 
a lamp, pottery, and a coin of the reign of Domitian, 
dug up in King’s Arms Yard, Southwark, by Mr. 
Way.—Another member exhibited some ancient orna- 
ments of jade, and a Flemish crucifix, and painting of 
the Holy Family, of the end of the sixteenth century. 

April 7.—Mr. H. Syer-Cuming, V.P., in the Chair. 
—The Chairman read a Paper on Work Bags, andthe 
various kinds of needle and other work connected with 
them, from very early periods, and exhibited many 
rare specimens from Tudor days to the present time. 
The Rev. S. M. Mayhew, in commenting on the 
Paper, greatly deplored the decadence of an art in 
which ladies had excelled in all times, but now, from 
other studies and the use of the sewing-machine, 
seemed no longer to care for.—Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., read a letter from Mr. Robert Blair on the 
Recent Discovery of a Roman Altar on the side of the 
Castrum, at South Shields, unfortunately without any 
inscription, and also a portion of a bronze staff or 
handle of some small vessel, bearing the words 
VTERE FELIX, the letters being incised, and hav- 
ing the appearance of being filled with enamel, por- 
tions of which yet remain. There are other examples 
of this inscription known, on several objects of anti- 
quity. Mr. Brock mentioned the discovery of some 
medizval tiles forming a portion of the floor of the 
Chapter-room at Bangor Cathedral, which was origin- 
ally a Chapel of St. John, and also the unearthing 
lately of the remains of a Roman villa at Sandown, 
Isle of Wight, with a tessellated pavement in fair con- 
dition.—Mrs. Moore Hyde exhibited several copies of 
the Gloucester Fournal of the year 1775, printed on 
small folio sheets in the same manner as Zhe Times 
of the last century. She also produced two autograph 
letters of the poet, William Cowper, dated 1787 and 
1792, one ending, ‘‘from your affectionate though 
troubled hermit, W. Cowper.”—Mr. G. R. Wright, 
F.S.A., exhibited four objects in bronze, three found 
ina tomb of an Etruscan warrior, and the other a 
fibula of later work from Rome. Two of the figures 
from the tomb were draped females in a half-recum- 
bent posture, very chastely designed, and the other a 
very early and rude figure of Mars, about six inches 
high, of a rare type and quaint treatment. These 
were from the collection of Mr. Charles Warne, 
F.S.A., of Brighton, whose learned work on the 
Earthworks and Roman Roads of Dorsetshire is well 


known and appreciated by antiquaries and students 
generally,—The Rev. S. M. Mayhew read some in- 
teresting notes on a Spanish bottle of richly-coloured 
glass and a Nankin tea-bucket, found in Petticoat 
Lane, dating about the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and exhibited two pewter drinking-pots of 
the same century, dug up in the City, one having 
inscribed on it, ‘‘ Timothy Buck, the Fountaine in 

Portugal Street, against ye Playhouse’—the well- 

known theatre near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and where 
Ben Jonson is thought to have played, as well as 
Davenant and later celebrities. Mr. George Lambert 
made some remarks on pewterers’ marks, but found. 
none on the vessels in question. Various other exhi- 

bitions of pottery, of Roman and medizval manufac- 

ture, a silver vessel of the fifteenth century, and the 

handle of a sword representing the Murder of the 

Innocents, of the same date, found in London, were 

commented on by the Chairman, Mr. Myers, Mr. 

Hicklin, Mr. Brent, and others ; and the evening was 
brought to a close by the reading of a Paper by Mr. 

Morgan, F.S.A., in the absence of the writer, the 

Rev. Prebendary Scarth, F.S.A., ‘‘On Roman 

Inscribed Stones in the possession of Colonel Hill, at 

Rockwood, Llandaff,” which gave rise to a short but 

animated discussion. 

ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—April I.— 
At the usual monthly meeting, Mr. Greaves in the 
Chair, a Paper was read by the Rev. E. Pendarves 
Gibson on ‘‘ The Parish Registers of Stock and 
Ramsden Bell-House, Essex ;” and also another Paper 
by Mr. J. B. Davidson, on ‘‘ The Twelfth and 
Fifteenth Itinera of Antoninus.” Amongst the objects 
of interest exhibited were a remarkable implement of 
bronze, of Roman workmanship, but of unknown use, 
and sundry other Roman antiquities lately dug up in 
the neighbourhood of London Wall by Mr. Massey. 
Notice was also given that a-special exhibition of 
English and foreign helmets and mail will take place 
in June, under the auspices of the Institute, at their 
rooms in New Burlington Street. The Council of the 
Institute have invited members and their friends to 
assist the purposes of the exhibition by the loan of 
helmets or pieces of mail. The objects exhibited will 
be chronologically classified and carefully labelled. 

St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—March 
18.—The Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth in the Chair.—An 
elaborate Paper on Christian Iconography was read by 
Mr. George i Birch, Honorary Secretary of the Lon- 
don and Middlesex Archzological Society, inthe course 
of which he explained the principles of that branch of 
ecclesiological study, illustrating his Paper with copious 
references, tracing the subject from its earliest appear- 
ance in the catacombs to its zenith in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, particularly describing the iconography of Chartres 
Cathedral and the misuse of iconography in modern 
times. In the course of the summer the Society has 
arranged for visits to St. Paul’s Cathedral, St. Mary 
Overy, Ely Chapel, Westminster Abbey, Stone Church, 
Kent, and Canterbury Cathedral, 

SociETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.—April 6.— 
The Rev. St. Vincent Beechey, in the Chair. Press 
was read by Professor G. Weber, on ‘‘ The So-called 
Tomb of St. Luke at Ephesus.” Professor Weber 
commenced by quoting what has been written on the 
subject by Fr. Adler, which quite agrees with the sup- 
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position that there exist the remains of two separate 
buildings of different epochs, but expressing the opinion 
that from the treatment of the carvings on the door- 
jamb, ‘‘ both of which is in true ancient style,” ‘‘ the 
Christian origin and the traditional designation are out 
of the question.” Mr. Weber stated that with regard 
to the traditional designation of a tomb of St. Luke 
there could be no tradition, since Mr. Wood was the 
first who gave the building that name, when he dis- 
covered it in 1865. A full and careful description, 
with measurements, was then given.—Mr. Hyde Clarke 
gave some ‘‘ Preliminary Notes on the Characters, 
Phonetics, and Language of the Akkadians, and the 
pre-Akkadians ;” after which the following communi- 
cation from M. Paul Pierret was read :—‘‘ Libation 
Vase of Osor-ur, preserved in the Museum of the 
Louvre.” The vase, of the Saitic epoch, is of bronze, 
and of an oblong form, covered with an inscription 
finely traced with a pointed instrument. The text has 
been published by M. Pierret in the second volume of 
his ‘‘ Recueil d’Inscriptions du Louvre,” in the eighth 
number of the ‘‘ Etudes Egyptologiques.” 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHEOLOGICAL 
Society.—April 12.—Mr. George Lambert, F.S.A., 
read a Paper on ‘‘ Smithfield,” in which he narrated 
the history of that well-known locality from the 
earliest period down to the present time, describing it 
as the scene of joustings and tournaments in the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. ; as the spot 
chosen in medizeval times for duels and for the ordeal 
or trial by battle ; and as the place where, in the 
reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, Protestants and Roman 
Catholics alike met a martyr’s fate. Mr. Lambert 
gave an amusing description of the doings at Bartholo- 
mew, or ‘ Bartlemy” Fair, and finally described the 
spot as it existed till recently as the great cattle 
market of London.—This Paper will appear in due 
course in the columns of THE ANTIQUARY. 

CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND 
LITERATURE.—A_ Lecture was delivered on April 
14th, by Professor Mariette, on ‘‘ the Discovery of the 
Serapeum of Memphis,” by the brother of the lecturer, 
now his Excellency Mariette Pasha. We abridge it 
from the Zimes. After some introductory observa- 
tions, the lecturer proceeded to say that M. Mariette 
eagerly volunteered to collect for France what Coptic 
and Syriac manuscripts had escaped the investigation 
of English travellers, and after some inquiry the 
French Government did not hesitate to accept his 
services. In August, 1850, he left France for Egypt. 
In Alexandria he was surprised to find lying in the 
gardens of European residents a great number of 
sphinxes in limestone, covered with ancient Greek in- 
scriptions. He was informed that they had all come 
from Sakkarah, the site of the ancient Memphis, and 
had been found in the desert, and he concluded that 
they could not but be connected with one of the mar- 
vellous avenues that led to the Egyptian sanctuaries. 
On reaching Cairo, Auguste Mariette placed himself 
in communication with Linant Bey, who volunteered 
to guide him in his expedition. Having visited, the 
Pyramids and explored the vast necropolis in the 
midst of which they stand, he proceeded to Sakkarah, 
and he made a topographical survey of its necropolis. 
He purposed remaining a few days—he actually re- 
mained four years. He remembered a passage in 


Strabo, in which the old geographer, who was born 
60 years B.C., spoke of the Serapeum of Memphis being 
placed at the entrance of the Lybian desert, and 
being constantly threatened with invasion from the 
sand. Soon afterwards his foot struck against what 
proved to be a libation table, sculptured in honour of 
Osiris-Apis, which is now to be seen in the Louvre 
and he concluded that the tombs of Apis, which must 
contain so many scientific treasures, could not be far 
off, and he determined to seek for the Serapeum at all 
risks. The search for manuscripts was given up, and 
his credit and future career were at stake. The 
Egyptian Apis, as old as the worship of the divine 
bull, had two homes, in one of which he lived 
under the name of Apis, the other, where he 
reposed after his death, under the name of Osorapis 
or Serapis. He was prepared to find the latter 
plundered of its treasure, as it was by the early 
Christians, but the plunderers had, perhaps, spared 
the archzological and_ historical treasury, which 
was far more valuable than any amount of 
silver and gold. He commenced his labours in the 
desert with a score of fellahs, some with pickaxes, 
some with baskets to carry off the sand. R second 
sphinx soon rewarded their labour, and others followed 
to the number of 21. They formed a few of those 
which constituted an avenue of sphinxes inthe middle . 
of a vast necropolis. The avenue wound its crooked 
way between vast funeral monuments. The labour 
entailed might be gathered from the fact that while 
the sphinxes first discovered lay I2 feet below the 
surface, the others were found at a depth of between 
60 and 70 feet. At last the 135th sphinx was brought 
to light at a spot where the avenue turned to the right 
at an angle of 85 degrees. ‘The work was pushed on 
vigorously in spite of difficulties, which the lecturer 
detailed. One day 11 of the labourers were buried 
under an avalanche of sand, and were with 
difficulty extricated. The headmen of the neigh- 
bouring villages ordered that all supplies of food 
should be withheld, and the fellahs were for- 
bidden to work for him, but in spite of these and 
various other difficulties, including orders from the 
highest authorities in Cairo to desist, which he disre- 
garded, he still persevered. After the 141st sphinx 
had been secured, a spacious dromos, paved with fine 
flagstones, was discovered. It was in shape a semi- 
circle, decorated with 11 Greek statues of poets, 
philosophers, and law-givers, and it stopped the 
explorer’s way. He determined on a new departure, 
fd soon came on a chapel, bearing the royal car- 
touche of Neelanbo I. of the 3oth dynasty, the last 
but two of the indigenous Pharaohs. The image of 
Apis stood there, a welcome indication to the explorer 
that he was on the right track. But the chapel 
stopped his way, and he had to take a new direction. 
He did so to the west, and two other chapels were 
discovered ; one in the Egyptian, the other in the 
Greek style. The latter was empty; in the former 
stood a statue of Apis in stone, with the solar disc 
before his horns. The statue, before which Alexander 
the Great, Cleopatra, and Czesar must have passed, 
and which must have witnessed the last solemn rites 
of the funerals of Apis, was now an object of admira- 
tion at the Louvre. Along both sides of a eome 
causeway ran a wall 6ft. high, built of huge blocks, 
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upon which, as upon a pedestal, stood colossal 
statues of fantastic animals. A peacock, 6ft. high, 
carrying a little genius, a gigantic cock, a lioness, a 
panther with a serpent’s tail, a cerberus—all led by 
children—a phoenix with a woman’s head, lions with 
strange faces ; all samples of the mystic symbolism 
of Egypt as conceived by the Greek mind. The work 
was carried on in most trying circumstances. All 
sorts of impediments were thrown in the way of the 
indefatigable archzologist, but they were got over. 
High officials arrived from Cairo with prohibitions 
which he contrived to disregard. When his labours 
were crowned with success, the Egyptian authorities 
claimed their fruit ; but he contrived to convey the 
monuments to Alexandria and shipped to France. 
European international jealousies and Turkish cupidity 
conspired together against the young antiquarian, but 
with unflagzing enthusiasm he continued his course, 
and after a lengthened period the French Government 
interfered on his behalf, and sent him a large and 
welcome remittance. The details of the further exca- 
vations were narrated by the lecturer, who added 
that during the night of the 12th of November, 1851, 
the last loads of sand were removed, and a long 
gallery was opened to view. The explorer attempted 
to enter, but his light was extinguished by foul air. 
At last he was enabled to enter, and stood in the 
tomb of Apis. He beheld walls covered with tablets 
with thousands of texts and with divine images; a 
treasure of historical documents which have no 
parallel in the world. It was not until February, 
1852, that a less intolerant régime enabled the excava- 
tors to work at all efficiently. To the 513 monuments 
which had been already forwarded, over 2,000 others 
were safely sent to Alexandria. The sarcophagi dis- 
covered were of polished nite, each cut out of a 
single stone, and were 10ft. in height, and 13ft. in 
length, and weighed upwards of 60 tons. It was 
difficult to realize by what mechanical contrivance 
such enormous masses, of stone were transported to 
their resting-places from the far-distant quarries. 
When the entrance to the great tomb was effected, the 
finger marks of the Egyptian who had closed up the 
last stone of the wall were still visible in the cement, 
and on the sand of the floor was still to be seen the 
impression of the naked feet of the workmen, who 
3230 years before had deposited the deified Apis in 
his tomb. This and other tombs yielded many 
valuable and beautiful specimens of jewellery which 
now enriched the collection of the Louvre. 
FoLtK-LorE SocieTy.—April 13.—Mr. Edward 
Solly, F.R.S., in the Chair. The Rev. J. Long read 
a Paper on the ‘‘ Importance of Publishing a Complete 
Collection of Proverbs in English, Welsh, Erse, Gaelic, 
and Cornish, classified according to subjects, with 
Explanatory Notes.” Thequestion in its various aspects 
was illustrated by quotations from Proverbs, European 
and Asiatic ; a reference was also made to the Gypsees, 
whose line of route along the Danubian Valley can be 
traced by the Sclavonic and Greek Proverbs, which 
they have incorporated into their language. Mr. Long 
submitted to the meeting proposals for the best mode 
of collecting and classifying the Proverbs of England 
and their parallels in other lands. Mr. J. S. Udal 
then reada paper on “ Dorsetshire Mummery Plays.” 
After having pointed out the general value of the sub- 


ject, Mr. Udal proceeded to give an account of a play 
now acted in Dorsetshire. Among those who too 
part in the discussions of the Papers were Dr. Hyde 
Clarke, who stated that the Smithsonian Institute 
were collecting Mummery Plays; Mr. Coote, who 
gave some interesting Proverbs from Petre’s great 
collection ; Mr. Nutt, who pointed out some parallels 
between Folk Tales and the Mummery Plays ; the 
Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma, Mr. Pfoundes, Dr. Chevers, 
and Mr. G. L. Gomme. 

LiprRaRY AssociaTION.—April 2.—Professor S. 
Jevons in the Chair. Mr. H. B. Wheatley read his 
‘¢ Thoughts on Title Takings, Trite, Trivial, and Tenta- 
tive.” He pointed out the unreasonableness of filling 
a catalogue with minute transcripts of the titles of 
books, and the greater utility of selecting words on the 
title most significant of the character of the books. 
He gave amusing instances of anomalous and mis- 
leading titles, and narrated some of his own misadven- 
tures in dealing with incomprehensible titles. A 
cataloguer, he thought, is bound to exercise his 
judgment in describing books, even though the best 
rules in the art may be lying before him. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CLIFTON SHAKSPEARE SociETY.—March 20.— 
Reports in reference to 2 Henry VI. were pre- 
sented from the following departments :—Historical 
References, by Mr. C. P. Harris, B.A. ; Demonology 
and Witchcraft, by Miss Florence O’Brien ; 
Words and Phrases, by Mr. L. M. Griffiths ; Metre 
and Authorship, by Miss Constance O’Brien ; Plants 
and Animals, by Dr. J. E. Shaw.—Dr. Shaw also 
gave *‘A Note on the ‘Farmyard and Menagerie 
Man’ in 2 Henry V7.’”—Mr. P. A. Daniel’s Time 
Analysis of the Play (read with the Time Analysis of 
the other Histories before the New Shakspeare Society 
on 13th June last) was brought before the Society. 

PERTH LITERARY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.— 
Feb, 28.—Sheriff Barclayin the Chair.—A Petition in 
favour of the ‘‘ Ancient Monuments Bill” was agreed 
to ; and a proposition was made for the extension of 
the Perth Museum as soon as sufficient money should 
be collected. 

Hut Lirerary Cius.—April 5.—Dr. Evan 
Fraser, President, in the Chair.—Report read and 
adopted, balance-sheet submitted and passed, and 
officers elected.—Mr. William Hunt, editor of the 
Eastern Morning News, gave an Address on ‘‘ Hull 
Newspapers,” furnishing much valuable information 
relating to the various local journals from the earliest 
period to the present time, with notices of their editors 
and chief contributions, Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed the reading of the Paper. Numerous old news- 
papers were exhibited by Mr. Hunt.—Mr. Rose gave 
a carefully-rendered selection from Shakspeare. 

EASTBOURNE Essay ASSOCIATION.—March 22.— 
Mr. E. Elliott gave an Essay on ‘‘ Pottery,” with 
illustrations and specimens of material. .The Essayist 
sketched the history of ‘‘ Pottery” in all its branches, 
from its infancy down to the present time, and ex- 
hibited among other samples of the art a piece of 
ware painted by a lady resident in Eastbourne. 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—March II, 
—Professor Mayor, President, in the Chair.—The Re- 
port of the Special Committee was approved, and its 
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recommendations adopted.—A Paper was read by 
Mr. Lewis for the Rev. W. C. Green on the word 
yuocwaxew, contending that yvwoimayeiy was for 
yovat Thy padxny, not udxerOat TH ywwoe. The word 
occurs three times in Herodotus (iii. 25, vii. 130, viii. 
129), in all of which places it refers to combatants 
and an impending contest (udx7) in which the weaker 
or supposed weaker adversary ywwowmaxel ‘‘ gives in” 
as owning his weakness, and in all of which places 
the sense ‘‘to contest one’s previous opinions, change 
one’s mind” is unsuitable.—Mr. Verrall read a Paper 
on the following passages of Aischylus: Zum. 441. 
év rpbmas "Itlovos where he suggested év tpomais. 
Agam. 918. yuvatxds év tpbros, where he would read 
tpupais. Agam. 120. BraBévra dowwBiwv Spbuwy, 
where he suggested duc@dwv. Choéph. 500. owe Olov 
Bofjs, where he would read either AncOlas or Svepdov. 


2A 
The Hntiquary’s WoteeBook. 


—>—— 


AN OLD -WESTMINSTER ELECTION.—I do regret 
the loss of some of that old English love of fun which 
has given our Westminster elections a place in our 
literature in the shape of several very curious and 
now scarce volumes. During many years, collecting 
such out-of-the-way books, I have only been lucky 
enough to pick up the first and most curious of them. 
It is a goodly quarto of upwards of 500 pages, and 
refers to the contest between Fox, Hood, and Wray 
in 1784. It is entitled “ History of the Westminster 
Election, &c., by Lovers of Truth and Justice,” and 
was published by Debrett. The work is dedicated 
to the Duchess of Devonshire, and one of the nine 
caricatures in it by Bunbury (worthy of Gillray), 
faces the dedication, and represents ‘‘ Liberty and 
Fame introducing Female Patriotism to Britannia.” 
This same election forms the subject of two other 
books: 1, ‘“‘The Wit of the Day, or Humour of 
Westminster,” 8vo, 1784, of which a copy was sold in 
the curious library of the late Dr. Bliss; and, 2, 
“The Book of the Way of Westminster from the 
Fall of the Fox at the close of 1783 to the third 
month in 1784 ;” and this, as I learn from Lowndes, 
was also in quarto and with numerous plates. An 
octavo volume, with a folding caricature by Gillray, 
entitled ‘‘ Westminster and Middlesex Elections in 
November, 1806, containing all the Facetiz, Songs, 
Squibs, &c., prevalent at that period,” concludes the 
bibliography of the subject. Judging from the book 
before me, I do not hesitate to say that if the others 
at all approach it in interest they afford curious ma- 
terials for an interesting sketch of the social progress 
of Westminster since the election of 1784, which, 
instead of being settled in one quiet day, occupied 
forty days—namely, from April 1 to May 17—in 
rioting and excitement. That change at least is for 
the better.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE ToMB OF OLIVER CROMWELL.—There is, 
however, a mightier memory than that of Laurence 
Sterne associated with Newburgh, the Yorkshire resi- 
dence of Sir George Wombwell. In the long gallery 
is a glass case containing the saddle, holsters, pistols, 
bit, and bridle of ‘‘ the greatest prince who ever ruled 


in England.” The saddle and holster-cases are by no 
means of Puritan simplicity, being of crimson velvet 
heavily embroidered in gold. The pistols are of por- 
tentous length, and very thin in the barrel ; the bit is 
a cruel one, with the tremendous cheek-piecescommon 
two centuries ago—doubtless the Lord Protector liked 
his horse, like his Roundheads, well in hand. Not quite 
opposite to these relics hangs the portrait of a lady 
clad in dark green and demureness. This serious. 
looking dame is Mary Cromwell, wife of the second 
Lord Fauconberg. It was she who, with keen 
womanly instinct, sharpened yet more by filial affec- 
tion, foresaw that; a Mneteeaion once achieved, the 
men who had fled before Oliver at Naseby and Wor. 
cester would not allow his bones to rest in West- 
minster. At dead of night his corpse was removed 
from the vault in the Abbey, and that of some member 
of the undistinguished crowd substituted for it. In 
solemn secrecy the remains of him of whom it was 
said, ‘if not a king, he was a man whom it was 
good for kings to have among them,” were conveyed 
to Newburgh, where they yet repose, the insane 

of the Royalists, who hung the supposed body of 
Cromwell as well as that of Ireton on the gallows of 
Tyburn, having thus been cheated of its noblest prey, 
The tomb of Cromwell occupies the end of a narrow 
chamber at the head of a flight of steep stairs, and is 
an enormous mass of stonework built and cemented 
into the walls, apparently with the object of making 
it impenetrable. -There is no reason to doubt the 
truth of this story, preserved in the Rellasyse family 
for two centuries and a quarter. Itis not a legend, 
but a genuine piece of family history, and im Reity 
believed on the spot. It is needless to say that the 
over-curious have again and again begged the lords of 
Newburgh to have the tomb opened ; but his request 
has met with invariable refusal, even when proffered 
by the most illustrious personages. ‘‘ No, no,” ob- 
serves Sir George Wombwell, heartily as ever, but 
quite firmly ; ‘‘we do not make a show of our great 
relative’s tomb, and it shall not be opened. In this 
part of Yorkshire we no more dig up our remote 
great uncles than we sell our grandmothers. The 
Protector’s bones shall rest in peace at least for my 
time.” — The World. 

KinG CHARLES II. IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—The 
Rev. W. Bazeley, of Matson, writes to the editor of 
the Gloucestershire Notes and Queries :—‘‘I have seen 
it stated, I cannot remember by what author, that 
Charles II. slept a night at Cubberley Parsonage, on 
his way to Bristol, after the battle of Worcester ; I 
wonder whether any traditions of his journey linger 
amongst the inhabitants of the Cotswolds? Prince 
Charles was defeated by Cromwell on Wednesday, 
the 3rd of September, 1651. After a night’s flight 
he found himself at Boscobel, near Stourbridge. After 
a vain attempt to cross the Severn into Wales, he 
returned to Boscobel, where he remained till Sunday, 
the 7th. On that day he went to Moseley, and took 
refuge in the house of a Mr. Whitgreaves. We find 
him on Tuesday, the 9th, at Mr. Lane’s, at Bentley. 
Mr. Lane had a son who served as Colonel in the 
Royalist army, and a daughter Jane. It was to these 
two that the Prince owed his escape from Cromwell. 
‘« Mrs. Jane” had been given a pass to Bristol, where 
her cousin, Mrs. Norton, was residing with her hus- 
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husband ; and it was suggested that Prince Charles 
should accompany her so far in the disguise of a 
servant lad. ‘To this he gladly consented, and started 
on horseback, with Mrs. Lane behind him on the 
crupper. Col. Lane and Lord Wilmot rode at a 
distance from the pair, with spaniels and hawks, as 
though on a sporting expedition. The party avoided 
the high-roads and large towns, putting up at the 
houses of those who were known to be favourable to 
the Royal cause. The first halt appears to have 
bezn made at Long Marston, three miles from_Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, at the house of Mr. Tombs. Here it 
was that the Prince was soundly rated by the kitchen- 
maid for not knowing how to wind upa jack. ‘I’m 
only a poor tenant’s son of Colonel Lane in Stafford- 
shire,’ he pleaded in excuse ; ‘ we seldom have meat, 
and when we have we don’t make use of a jack.’ ” 
The house he stayed in is still to be seen, and the 
self-same jack is preserved by the family as a precious 
relic. From Long Marston they seem to have made 
their way to Cubberley. The Lady Downe had on 
several occasions entertained King Charles I. at the 
old manor-house of the Bridges and Berkeley families ; 
but it was thought safer, I suppose, for the Prince to 
sleep at the parsonage. Lewis Jones, rector of Cub- 
berley, had died a few weeks before at the age of 105. 
His burial is recorded in the parish register, on the 
29th July, 1651 ; and I presume that in those troublous 
times there had been no new appointment ; so the 
parsonage was empty. From Cubberley the party 
steered southwards to Tetbury, and spent the night 
at Boxwell Court, the residence of Col. Huntley, who 
had fought in many a battle for the King under Prince 
Rupert. A wood, called the King’s Walk, is said to 
have been the place of the Prince’s concealment. In 
the absence of any proof to the contrary, I should 
give as the date of the Prince’s visit to Cubberley, 
Thursday or Friday, September 11th or 12th, 1651.” 

THE WORTH OF HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS.—It is 
well known that when the business of the Honourable 
East India Company was transferred to the British 
Parliament, the first act of the new masters of the old 
house in Leadenhall Street was to make a clean sweep 
of the records of the company. They swept out 300 
tons of these records to Messrs. Spicers, the paper 
makers, to be made into pulp. In this way, among 
other trifles, disappeared the whole history of the 
Indian Navy. From one of the cartloads of these 
records on their way to the pulping-tanks an old 
paper was blown off by the wind, and picked up by 
a passer-by. It is now before us. It is addressed, 
“Tomy very loving friends, the Governors and Com- 
pany of the East India Merchants,” and endorsed 
“November 28th, 1619. My Lord of Buckingham 
about resigning his interest in my Lord of Warwick’s 
goods. Red: Dec. 1, 1619.” The writer is the 
Duke of Buckingham, who was assassinated by Fel- 
ton. It runs :—‘‘ After my heaviest commendations. 
Whereas his Majesty, by his former letters, about the 
beginning of the last summer, signified unto you that 
he was pleased to bestow upon me that part which 
belonged to him out of the forfeiture incurred by the 
Earl of Warwick: Yet since he hath likewise been 
pleased to write also in my Co (sic) (Cousin ?) of War- 
wick’s behalf, I have thought fit to signify unto 
you that I do willingly remit to him likewise all 
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my interest and... . that I had therein by his 
Majesty’s said warrant. And so I rest, your very 
loving friend, (signed) G. BucKINGHAM.—New- 
market, 28th November, 1619.” And the paper is 
sealed with the Duke’s seal: As we have A> 300 
tons of these documents were pulped; and this ex- 
tract from the mass shows how, when work of this 
sort has to be done, no men are so competent to do it 
thoroughly to let nothing of interest and value escape 
them, as your literary men ; and the India Office has 
always been strong in literary men.—Atheneum. 
OLD ENGLISH PUNISHMENTS.—The punishments 
of the Elizabethan age in England were not more 
tender than the amusements were refined. Busino 
saw a lad of fifteen led to execution for stealing a bag 
of currants. At the end of every edie Gaia 
special executions, as many as twenty-five people at 
a time rode through London streets in Tyburn carts, 
singing ribald songs, and carrying sprigs of rosemary 
in their hands. Everywhere in the streets the 
machines of justice were visible ; pillories for the neck 
and hands, stocks for the feet, and chains to stretch 
across, in case of need, and stop a mob. In the 
suburbs were oak cages for nocturnal offenders. At 
the church doors might now and then be seen women 
enveloped in sheets, doing nce for their deeds. 
A bridle, something like a bit for a restive horse, was 
in use for the curbing of scolds; but this was a 
later invention than the cucking-stool or ducking-stool. 
There is an old print of one of these machines standing 
on the Thames bank: on a wheeled platform is an up- 
right post, with a swinging beam across the top, on 
one end of which the chair is suspended over the river, 
while the other is worked up and down by a rope; in 
it is seated: a light sister of the Bankside, being iooet 
into the unsavoury flood. But this was not so hated 
by the women as a similar discipline—being dragged 
in the river by a rope after a boat. Hanging was the 
common punishment for felony; but traitors and many 
other offenders were drawn, hanged, bowelled, and 
quartered. Nobles who were traitors usually escaped 
with having their heads chopped off only. Torture 
was not practised; for, says Harrison, our people 
despise death, yet abhor to be tormented ; being of 
frank and open minds. And “this is one cause why 
our condemned persons do go so cheerfully to their 
deaths, for our nation is free, stout, hearty, and pro- 
digal of life and blood, and cannot in any wise diges 
to be used as villians and slaves.” Felony covered a 
wide range of petty crime—breach of prison, hunting 
by night with painted or masked faces, stealing above 
40s., stealing hawks’ eggs, conjuring, prophesying 
upon arms and es, stealing deer by night, cutting 
purses, counterfeiting coin, &c. Death was the 
penalty for all these offences. For poisoning her 
husband a woman was burned alive ; a man poison- 
ing another was boiled in water or oil ; heretics were 
burned alive ; some murderers were hanged in chains; 
perjurers were branded on the forehead with the letter 
P; rogues were burned through the ears; suicides 
were buried in a field with a stake driven through 
their bodies ; witches were burned or hanged; in 
Halifax thieves were beheaded by a machine almost 
exactly like the modern guillotine; pirates were 
hanged on the sea-shore at low-water mark, and left 
till three tides overwashed them ; those who let the 
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sea-walls decay were staked out in the breach of the 
bariks, and left there as parcel of the foundation of 
the new wall. Of rogues, that is tramps and petty 
thieves, the gallows devoured 300 or 400 annually, in 
one place or another; and Henry VIII. in his time 
hung up as many as 72,000 rogues. Any parish which 
let a thief escape was fined. Still the supply held 
out. The legislation against vagabonds, tramps, and 
sturdy beggars, and their punishment by whipping, 
branding, &c., are too well known to need comment. 
But considerable provision was made for the unfortu- 
nateand deserving poor; poorhouses were built for them, 
and collections taken up. Only sixty years before 
Harrison wrote there were few beggars, but in his day 
he numbers them out at 10,000; most of them were 
rogues, who counterfeited sores and wounds, and were 
mere thieves and caterpillars on the common wealth. 
He names thirty-two different sorts of vagabonds 
known by other names.— Shrewsbury Chronicle, 

‘THE WHITE WItcH.”—At the extreme north 
of Devonshire is the small village of Charles, and at 
this village resides a small farmer, who believed that 
he had been bewitched. Accordingly he visited 
‘“The White Witch;” who ostensibly carries on the 
business of herbalist at Exeter, and vends a charm 
which will cure all diseases of humanity. This was, 
however, too serious a matter to be dealt with by mere 
potions, so the ‘‘ Witch Doctor” persuaded his victim 
that it would be necessary to accompany him in order 
to find out the whereabouts of and exorcise the evil 
spirit. On arriving at the house proceedings were 
commenced by the witch. A mixture of incense was 
placed on a fire and lighted, and a sort of incantation 
gone through, those present being strictly enjoined to 
silence on pain that the whole proceeding would be 
violated. The spell, however, failed to work, and 
the witch intimated that he would have to return to 
the farmer’s house, and stay a week in order to effect 
a perfect cure, being fed the while on beef, which 
would alone strengthen him and patiently to enable 
him to perform his task satisfactorily. The farmer’s 
wife was somewhat. less credulous than her lord, and 
declined to be imposed upon in this way, and the 
result was an inquiry into and exposure of the whole 
trick. Similar instances of credulity are said to be 
common in remote parts of Devonshire, and in many 
cases the impostors succeeded in fleecing their victims 
of considerable sums. ~ 

BUCKLES AND BUCKLEMAKERS.—About the end 
of the seventeenth century the wearing of buckles for 
the shoes was introduced generally throughout England 
amongst the young men of fashion, and their manu- 
facture became for many years afterwards a pretty 
lucrative business in the Midland district. Their use 
met at first with no small amount of opposition from 
the more ** modest” of the people, as will be seen 
from the following invective, copied from a newspaper 
printed in 1693 :-—‘‘ Certain foolish young men have 
lately brought about a new change in fashion. The 
have to fasten their shoes and knee-bands wit 
buckles instead of ribbons, wherewith their forefathers 
were content, and, moreover, found them more easy 
and convenient ; and surely every man will own they 
were more decent and modest than those new-fangled, 
unseemly clasps or buckles, ‘as they call them, which 
will gall and vex the bones of these vain coxcombs 


beyond sufferance, and make them repent of their 
pride and folly. We hope all grave and honourable 
people will withhold their countenance from such im- 
modest ornaments. It belongeth to the reverend 
clergy to tell these thoughtless youths in a solemn 
manner, that such things are forbidden in Scripture.” 
Buckles for the shoes were at first small, but gradu. 
ally became larger, and towards the end of the follow- 
ing century they made way for shoe strings. 

Why large buckles, why the small ? 

Why no buckles now at all ? 

Of the matter right I take— 

A la mode—for fashion’s sake. 


In 1791 several bucklemakers from Wolverhamp- 
ton, Walsall, and Birmingham, waited upon the then 
Prince of Wales, at Carlton House, and were intro- 
duced into an audience by Mr. Sheridan. Their pur- 
pose was to present a petition setting forth the dis- 
tressed situation of thousands in the different branches 
of the buckle manufacture, from the fashion which 
had become so prevalent of wearing shoe strings instead 
of buckles. His Royal Highness received the depu- 
tation very gracefully, and, after cxpbetiog Wi 
sympathy for the distressed buckle manufacturers, 
promised to do what he could, by his own example, 
to revive their trade. The Prince accordingly not 
only resumed the wearing of buckles himecit but 
commanded that the fashion of tying the shoes should 
not be adopted by any person in his household. In 
this instance, however, fashion refused to be controlled 
even by the example of Royalty ; for, notwithstand- 
ing all the well-meant endeavours of his Royal High- 
ness, buckles were never able to recover the very 
prominent place they once held among the ornaments 
of the complete gentleman.—Mr, T. B. Trowsdale, in 
the Wolverhampton. Chronicle. & 
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Eintiquarian Wews. 


The Corporation of London have selected Mr. John 
Robert Dicksee as curator for works of art in the city 

The Congress of the British Archceological Associ- 
ation this year will be held at Devizes. 


The General Index to the fifth series of Motes and 
Queries is preparing for publication; that for the 
fourth series is not yet out of print. 

A biographical dictionary, to be entitled ‘‘The 
Century of Authors, 1780-1880,” is being compiled 
by Mr. William Cushing, of Harvard. : 

The authorities of the British Museum have agreed 
to send a selection’ of their Flemish tapestries to the 
great National Exhibition at Brussels. The King of 
Spain will send other specimens from Madrid. 


A Dutch translation of the Merchant of Venice, by 
Professor Burgersdijk, has lately been put on the 
Netherlands stage, and a Dutch representation of 
Hamlet is announced to follow shortly. 


The ancient church of West Tilbury, on the Essex 
bank of the Thames, has lately been reopened, after a 
thorough restoration. Archbishop Laud was rector 
here from 1609 to 1616. 
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The famous orange tree at Cassel, which was riddled 
with bullets by the Cossacks on September 30, 1813, 
has died ; even last year it bore new leaves and full 
blossoms. 

Mr. S. W. Kershaw, M.A., librarian of Lambeth 
Palace, has been elected a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and one of the honorary secretaries of 
the Middlesex and Archzeological Society. 


The Royal Academy will shortly publish an index 
to the catalogues of Old Masters and other works of 
art exhibited in Burlington Gardens from the first until 
now. 

The subscription statue of Byron by Mr. Belt is 
to be placed within the railed enclosure known as 
Hamilton Gardens, opposite the statue of Achilles. 


We are requested to state that the new regulations 
at the Bodleian Library, mentioned by us on p. 186, 
are intended only to assist the librarian against ‘‘rude 
outsiders,” and will not affect regular students. 


The British Museum has received some stone frag- 
ments with Hamathite inscriptions from Djerabis, 
and a slab with bas-reliefs, a draped man and three 
lines of Palmyrene characters, from Palmyra. 


The Art Union of London have resolved to erect in 
their new office in the Strand, a memorial tablet com- 
memorative of their architect, the late Mr. E. M. 
Barry, R.A., whose last work it was. 


It is rumoured that Lord Hardwicke’s family 
pictures and works of art at Wimpole will shortly 
come to the hammer, notwithstanding apparent legal 
obstacles. 


The Church of Markby, near Alford, is one of the 
last remaining churches, if not the very last, in Lin- 
colnshire, the roof of which is covered. with thatch. 
Its restoration is contemplated, but is delayed for 
want of funds. 


The partial use of electric lighting in the South 
ps Museum is, observes Zhe Artist, likely to 
be accelerated by the fact that, even already, a bad 
effect is thought to have been produced by gas upon 
Sir F. Leighton’s fresco. . 

A work on “ Primitive Folk-moots ; or, Open-air 
Assemblies in Britain,” by Mr. George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A., honorary secretary of the Folk-Lore 
Society, is in preparation, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes has printed at Calcutta some 
Old Breton Glosses, from MSS, earlier than a,b. 
1100, which illustrate the possibility of distinguishing, 
even at that period, between the work of old Welsh, 
Cornish, and Breton. 


The keepership of the mineralogical department of 
the British Museum has become vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Professor Story-Maskelyne, F.R.S., who has 
been elected M.P. for Cricklade in the new Parlia- 
ment. 


Some MSS. discovered by a Benedictine monk, 
Paolino Manciani, in the Abbey of Subiaco, have 
been declared by Roman pal phists to be un- 
merci compositions of St. Thomas Aquinas, the 

nd writing agreeing with that of his other MSS. 


A manuscript Psalter, which archzeological experts 
assign to the latter half of the eighth century, has 
been. discovered at Freiburg, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden. It presents many of the characteristics of the 
later Merovingian and early Carlovingian periods. 


Mr. George Gilbert Scott’s ‘‘ Essay on the History 
of English Church Architecture prior to the Separa- 
tion of d from the Roman Obedience,” with 
numerous illustrations, is in the press, and will be 
published shortly at the office of the Building: World. 

A distinguished student of Jewish literature and 
history passed away at Hanover about the middle of 
March, in the person of Professor M. Wiener, who had 
acquired a considerable reputation by a series of valu- 
able writings in this. department. 

Professor Konstantin Hansen, one of the veterans 
of the Danish school of historical painters, has died 
at Copenhagen, aged 76. . He resided in Rome from 
1835 to 1844, where he was one of the group»of 
artists who gathered round Thorwaldsen. 

The Neapolitan archzeologist, Prof. Giulio Miner- 
vini, is now, says the’ Academy, employed on a 
descriptive catalogue of the terra-cottas in the Museo 
Campano at Naples, This museum, which’ was 
established only a few years ago, contains a ptecious 
collection of more than five thousand terra-cottas. 


The third annual congress of the International 
Literary Association is announced to be held at 
Lisbon on July 1 and four following days, under the 
presidency of the King of Portugal. Particulars of 
the business to be transacted and of the fétes to-be 
held will shortly be published. : 

On the 8th of April, the anniversary of the death of 
Sir Anthony Panizzi, formerly principal librarian and 
secretary of the British Museum, a commemorative 
tablet was inaugurated, by desire of the town council 
of Brescello, on the house where Sir Anthony was 
born. 


We are pleased to notice that the Bedfordshire 
Times and Independent has commenced. the insertion 
of a column of ‘‘ Local, Notes and Queries.” -This 
particular branch of literature, now taken up by-se 
many.country newspapers, must be of great-service to 
antiquarian studies. oe 

An innovation much appreciated by the public:has 
been made in some of the newly-added cases of stuffed 
birds in the Zoological Gallery of the British Museum. 
The birds are mounted in their natural surroundi 
instead of being packed away closely in glass cases as 
has been the custom hitherto. 

Messrs, Stevens and Haynes, of Bell Yard, Tem 
Bar, have — | pone a new and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Taswell- ’s ** English Constitutional 
History.” The work, which deals with the. subject 
from the Teutonic invasion to the present time, has 
been in many parts re-written. 

Lord Lindsay has issued among his privately-printed 

ublications a classified scheme and index to the 
Fibrary attached to his observatory at Dun Echt, near 
Aberdeen. The classification embraces the depart- 
ments of mathematics, astronomy, and physics, each 
divided into ten classes. 


M. Tourny, water-colour painter and engraver, has 
Q 2 
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died at the age of sixty-three. He became éapissier 
at the Gobelins in 1836 ; but on obtaining the Grand 
Prix for engraving in 1846, he took up his residence 
in Rome. He executed a series of copies from the 
great Masters in Italy for M. Thiers. 


Some hitherto unpublished letters and documents 
connected with Oliver Cromwell’s movements in 
Ireland, together with an original contemporary nar- 
rative of his proceedings there, will appear in the 
second volume of the ‘‘ History of Affairs in Ireland, 
1641—1652,” edited by Mr. J. T. Gilbert, F.S.A., 
for the Irish Archeological and Celtic Society. 


The ‘‘ restorations” of Bangor Cathedral, except 
the tower, are now complete. ‘‘ The ancient church,” 
the Athmeum observes, ‘‘has been transformed into 
a new one, and its history abolished. It may be 
more beautiful, which we doubt, because nothing is 
so beautiful as truth, but its history and pathos are 
gone.” 

We learn from Zhe Artist that we may shortly 
expect to see Holbein’s famous picture, the ‘‘ Duchess 
of Milan,” exhibited at Charing Cross ; it having been 
kindly lent to the Trustees of the National Gallery for 
that purpose. A revised catalogue, in abridged form, 
of the ‘‘ foreign schools,” may now be obtained at the 
National Gallery. 


There is a free library, not mentioned by Baedeker, 
in the Piazza Maria Formiosa at Venice. This library, 
which is open to Italians and foreigners alike, was 
established by the Duke of Querini at a cost of 
2,500,000f., while a sum of 60,000f. annually has been 
set apart by the same nobleman for the purchase of 
new publications. 


Messrs. Hodgson have lately disposed of an ex- 
tensive library of topographical and miscellaneous 
works, collected by the late Mr. Thomas Faulkner, 
author of the ‘‘ Histories of Chelsea, Hammersmith, 
Fulham,” &c., and also some other collections, 
amongst which was a unique album formed by the 
late Charles Lamb. 


Mr. J. R. Carter would be obliged if possessors of 
works of art by any English artist, and by the principal 
foreign artists, would give him particulars of their sub- 
ject, date, when and where exhibited, authenticity, con- 
dition, size, prices at sales, &c. All communications 
will be thankfully acknowledged if addressed*jto him 
at the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


Two masterpieces purchased at Florence by M. 
Tosio are about to be added to the art treasures of 
the Louvre. The most important is the fresco by 
Fra Angelico representing the Crucifixion, from the 
convent of San Domenico, below Fiesole. The other 
work contains portraits of a member of the Ridolfi 
family and his son. 


Messrs, C. F. Jewett and Co., will publish shortly, 
in four volumes quarto, ‘‘The Memorial History of 
Boston, including the present County of Suffolk, 1630 
to 1880.” The work will be critically edited by 
Mr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard. University, 
with the co-operation of the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Dr. Samuel A. Green, and Dr. Charles Deane. 


Dr. Frensdorff, one of the greatest Hebrew scholars 


of this century, died at Hanover towards the end of 
March at a very advanced age. He was especially 
distinguished for his intimate acquaintance with Mas- 
soretic literature. His great work, the ‘* Massora 
Magna,” led to his selection by the University of 
Gottingen for a professorship. 


Professor Jebb’s lectures delivered on‘ Modern 
Greece, in Glasgow, will be published by Messrs, 
Macmillan and Co. Added to them will be a reprint 
of a paper on the progress of Greece, contributed to 
Macmillan’s Magazine, and a short appendix on the 
part played by Lord Byron in relation to Greek 
independence. 


The special collection of prints and drawings in 
Lambeth Palace Library, illustrating Kentish history 
and topography, is increasing by the gifts of friends, 
but several examples are still required to complete 
any one series ; and an appeal is again made to those 
having duplicate plates, or publications containing 
views of buildings in the county. 


Excavations at Olympia, lately resumed under the 
superintendence of the German officials, have re- 
sulted in the discovery of further relics, including a 
nude marble torso of heroic size, belonging to the 
Roman period ; a very ancient head of Hera, of life- 
size and in terra-cotta ; a beautiful archaic bronze 
statuette ; and statues of a nude youth, and of a 
hoplite. 

In pulling down the old town barracks at Bruns- 
wick lately, a part of the original facade of Henry the 
Lion’s palace was found built in one of the walls, A 
window, divided into three parts by two exquisitely 
executed and vwell-preserved pillars, with Roman 
capitals, has already been laid bare, and little doubt 
is entertained that the entire eastern facade of the 
historic building will be susceptible of restoration. 


Mr.J.H. Parker has presented to the Lambeth Palace 
Library many of his works -on Roman and English 
Archeology, as well as others, of a suitable nature, 
The architectural drawings by the late Mr. Edward 
Blore, F.S.A., of Lambeth Palace, as restored and 
enlarged by him about 1830, have also been presented 
to the library by his son, the Rev. E, W. Blore, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The library of the late Mr. James Maidment is 
being sold by auction by Messrs. Chapman, of Edin- 
burgh. The sale commenced on April 27, and the 
collection is described as the largest and most interest- 
ing which has been sold in Scotland, and contains 
many rarities, including topography, club publica- 
tions, privately printed books and dramatic litera- 
ture. 

The Rev. Dr. Lee states, in Motes and Queries, that 
the ancient ‘‘ tabernacle,” in which the consecrated 
host was kept before the Reformation, is still standing 
in the chancel of the old Collegiate Church, at Cullen, 
in Banffshire, and also another at Deskford, in the 
same county. The doors in each case are gone, 
though the hinges remain, and the original inscrip- 
tions, from the Latin Vulgate, are still legible upon 
them. 


A movement has been set on foot by the classical 
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professors at King’s and University Colleges, in con- 
junction with the committee of the King’s College 
Lectures to Ladies, to provide for instruction in Greek 
art, and to utilize the collections of the British Museum 
with that object. Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., has un- 
dertaken to deliver the first course, consisting of eight 
lectures, which will be accompanied by visits to the 
British Museum. . 

A stone cist was found recently on the Pirn Estate, 
Innerleithen, N.B. On each side were three stones, 
one at each end, and three laid over the top. They 
were thin, and placed on edge, excepting those 
covering the cist. Fragments of bones and small 
portions of a skull were found in it, but the picks and 
tools of the labourer had nearly obliterated a fine 
specimen of the ancient coffin. It was over four feet 
in length and two feet deep. 

Mr. Hayes, of Manchester has disposed of his stock 

of old and scarce books to Messrs. Sotheran and Co., 
who will conduct the business in Manchester in con- 
nection with their London establishments. Among 
the books are a specimen of Caxton’s press ; Cranmer’s 
Bible of 1540; the rare German Bible printed at Augs- 
burg, 1473-5; the English Bible, printed throughout 
on vellum, y vols. 4to; and a Salisbury Primer, 4to, 
1543. 
, skulls, and a corresponding quantity 
of vertebrze, and other bones, have been discovered 
during the past month by workmen in levelling sume 
earthworks at Fort Augustus, Invernessshire. They 
were all face upwards and turned towards the east, as 
in an ordinary burying ground. They were at regular 
distances from each other, but with no traces of coffins, 
If the earthworks are coeval with the fort, the bones 
must be at least 150 years old. 

Some workmen employed in harrowing a field at 
Shuttlefield, about half-a-mile from Lockerbie, in 
Dumfriesshire, came lately upon an ancient urn. It 
had been sunk only a few inches beneath the surface 
of the ground, and was laid bare by the harrows. It 
is a foot in depth, and nine inches in diameter at the 
widest. It was full of calcined bones, among which 
were found a bronze arrow head in an excellent state 
of preservation. It is in the possession of Mr. Rae, 
of Rosehill, Lockerbie. 

A sale of duplicate prints and etchings belonging 
to the British Museum was held at the Museum on 
Wednesday, April 21st. The catalogue contained 93 
lots, each of single impressions. Among them were 
seven of the Sibyls by Baccio Baldini, and the 
“Theseus and Ariadne,” with ‘‘ A Vessel Sailing,” 
by the same artist. There were also 13 Rembrandt 
etchings and eight engravings by Martin Schéngauer, 
besides many other examples of unusual excellence 
and rarity. High prices were realised. 


A new work by Prof. M. Kovalevsky, of Moscow, 
will shortly appear, entitled ‘‘ The Social Aspect of 
England at the End of the Middle Ages.” The 
work—which will deal with the land system, the 
distribution of immovable and movable property, 
and the organisation of society and of ranks—will 
conclude with an outline of the views current in 
medizval England with regard to the social relations 
of the different classes to each other, and the part 
which each was called upon to play in the State. 





The Builder states, with regret, that the munici- 
pality of Dol, near St. Malo, intend to pull down 
the church of Notre Dame in that town, a buildi 
dating from the eleventh century, and since 181 
used, like the somewhat later church at Caen, as a 
corn market. It is built in the shape of a Latin 
cross, 15 métres wide, 46 métres long. ‘* Altogether 
this church was precisely one of those rare specimens 
of architecture which the traveller expects to meet in 
Brittany.” 

Professor Curtius, with his companions Herren 
Adler and Kaupert, have safely arrived in Olympia. 
They were warmly welcomed, and were received with 
the news of the discovery of another important piece 
of antique sculpture—viz., the boy Dionysos. It is 
added that an important ‘‘ find” has just been made 
in Athens itself. Upon the Acropolis a tablet has 
been dug up on which the goddess Niké is represented 
in relief. It is inferred that this, without doubt, 
belonged to the neighbouring temple of Niké. 


Earl Stanhope, as owner and lord of the manor of 
Brastead, near Sevenoaks, having given formal notice 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
that it would be for the convenience and advantage of 
the public if the annual fair held from time immemorial 
in that parish on Holy Thursday were discontinued, 
Mr. Cross has exercised his official powers under the 
Fairs Act of 1871, and has inserted a notice in the 
London Gazette to the effect that Brastead fair is and 
shall from this time be abolished. 


An exhibition of etchings, by Mr. J. Lumsden 
Propert and Mr. David Law, is now open at the 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Fine Art Gallery, 36, Chancery 
Lane. Among the works of the former artist may 
be mentioned Verona Cathedral, Cassiobury Park, 
Cilgerran Castle, Twickenham Church, Old Chelsea, 
Chiswick, a Relic of the Past, and ‘*‘ The Shipwreck” 
(after Turner); and among those of the latter are 
Holy Island, Whitby, a ‘*Showery Day on the 
Thames,” and Port-y-Garth, North Wales. 


Professor Curtius, accompanied by a Government 
land surveyor, recently left Berlin for Greece to com- 
plete the archzological exploration of Olympia. For 
this purpose the Emperor has granted the sum of 
80,000 marks (about 4,000/.), so that the work can 
now be proceeded with. A telegram dated from 
Olympia, 21st March, reports the recent excavation of 
a Roman torso, that of a flute-playing youth, as-well 
as the countenance of a centaur, together with 
numerous fragments of the statue of a god, over life- 
size. 

Mr. G. Parker writes tothe Atheneum: ‘It may be 
of interest to know of the intended destruction of the 
old timbered houses, where Jeremy Taylor is said to 
have been born, in the Petty Cury of Cambridge. 
Their quaintly-carved gables are a characteristic feature 
of the town, and deep regret is felt by members of the 
University at this vandalism, which the local authorities 
consider an ‘improvement.’ Can nothing be done to 
save this beautiful relic of the past? A large number 
of my friends will be glad to assist by subscriptions, 
&c., in any measure to preserve them.” , 


The fourth loan and sale exhibition in connection 
with the Arts Association at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, is 
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now open. The objects of the Association are to 
promote a taste for art generally, the development 
and encouragement of local art, and the foundation of 
a School of Artists for Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Among 
the works brought together at the exhibition are 
several portraits and other paintings, and engravings 
bearing upon the topography of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and some objects of old English art lent 
by the Society of Antiquaries and others. 


_ The MSS. lately purchased for the British Musuem 
include the correspondence of Sir Edward Nicholas, 
Secretary of State under Charles I. Among them are 
some documents relating to the Eikon Basiliké ; the 
arrest of the Five Members ; the negotiation of Mon- 
treuil, the French Ambassador in Scotland, with 
Charles for his surrender to the Scotch Army ; and 
letters of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. Of the same 
period is a nearly contemporary copy of a Journal of 
Proceedings in the House of Commons kept from 1642 
to 1647 by Lawrence Whitacre, member for Oke- 
hampton. - 


Mr. William Andrews, F.R.H.S., and secretary of 
the Hull Literary Club, who has long been collecting 
materials for the work, intends to publish shortly a 
volume on the subject of ‘Curious Epitaphs,” con- 
cerning which he has written from time to time in 
Chambers’ Fournal, the Reliquary, the Masonic 
Magazine, and other periodicals. Mr. Andrews 
derives his knowledge of epitaphs, not from books, 
but from the gravestones on which they are inscribed, 
and he illustrates these epitaphs by copious particulars 
concerning the circumstances and the persons to whom 
they refer. 


The Louvre has lately acquired two fine vases, 
brought from Cervetri by M. F. Lenormant. They 
are early Etruscan, with designs in white on the 
reddish-brown ground. One represents a chariot 
attacked by a lion, and a naval combat between two 
vessels of singular construction. The other depicts 
two of . the same animals facing each other, and 
compositions from Greek mythology, representing 
the birth of Minerva and the hunt of the Calydonian 
boar. This second vase also bears an inscription in 
primitive Etruscan. M. Lenormant has also made 
over to the Louvre several other antiques which he 
collected during his voyage to Greece. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell, who was born and has 
ever lived in Cambridge, Mass., still occupies the 
house in which he was born. It is a fine old man- 
sion of the Revolutionary period, square and three- 
storied, looking out from an environment of elms and 
other stately trees to the southward over the meadows 
of the Charles. Behind it rise the wooded slopes of 
Mount Auburn. Mr. Longfellow’s home is half a 
mile away. Here, in simple but charming retire- 
ment, have been written the s, the essays and 
the critical papers: which have distinguished Mr. 
Lowell’s name; and here for many years were edited 
the North American Review and the Atlantic Monthly. 


The first book on angling published in the English 
language was the ‘‘ Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an 
Angle,” which was printed at the pocsip edition 
of Dame Juliana Berners’ Book of St. Albans, issued 
by Wynkyn de Worde in 1496. This was re-issued 


in 1827 oy Mr. William Pickering with the types of 
John Baskerville, the famous printer, and is now also 
a rarity. This first angling book, which curiously 
anticipates the tone and treatment adopted by Wal- 
ton, and is an interesting relic of Early English Litera- 
ture, is, says the Manchester Guardian, about to be 
published by Messrs. Heywood, of this cy, with a 
critical introduction and notes by Mr. W. E. A, 
Axon, 


Important finds of Roman antiquities have been 
made for some weeks past in the neighbourhood of 
Tréves. Among the objects obtained are a large 
number of iron utensils, and implements, and swords, 
with a bronze bas-relief representing a warrior being 
crowned by a figure of Victory. More important still 
is the discovery of relics of a Roman glass-blowing 
factory on the Hochmark, near Cordel, on the of 
the provincial museum, and a large number of frag- 
ments of glass objects have been brought to light, 
among others some multi-coloured pieces of g 
showing that many coloured glass vessels were not 
exclusively brought from Italy, but were also of home 
manufacture. 


Messrs. Sotheby and Co. are selling this month a 
valuable library of standard works, the — part 
of which was collected, and many of the ks taste- 
fully illustrated, by an intimate friend of Horace 
Walpole, Earl of Orford. Among the lots may be 
mentioned the ‘‘ Hasty Productions of the Earl of 
Orford,” described as excessively rare, only twenty- 
five copies having been printed, most of which were 
destroyed by order of the Hon. Mrs. Damer; Wal- 
pole’s ‘* Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” 
interleaved with numerous manuscript additions in 
the author’s autograph; and a valuable work on 
** Costumes,” comprising a series of 2722 prints and 
400 drawings. 

The Avthenaion contains a long and interesting 
decree written on a marble slab lately found at 
Eleusis. The letters and spelling are pre-Eukleidian, 
and of a date from B.c. 459—420. The decree fixes 
the tithes to be paid by Athens and her allies to the 
two great deities of Eleusis; the construction of 
three ies from money made by the sale of tithes; 
the time to be allowed for the delivery of the grain 
after the announcement (which is to be made in the 
towns by heralds, and at Eleusis by the priest and 
torchbearer) ; the fine for non-compliance ; sacrifices 
to be made ; anathemata to be set up from sale of 
grain ; and other matters. A short commentary along 
with the text of the inscription has been published 
Athens. : 

Dr. E. Miiller has completed the archzeological 
survey of Ceylon, commenced by the late Dr. P. 
Goldschmidt under the auspices of Sir W. H. 
Gregory, then governor of the island. Mr. J. Burgess 
is reprinting his preliminary reports in the Jndian 
Antiquary. It will take Dr. Miiller some time to 
prepare and carry through the press, on behalf of 
the Ceylon Government, his “ Corpus Inscriptionum 
Ceylonicarum.” The interest, however, which at- 
taches to these will, in spite of the high antiquity 
of many of them, be found, says the Atheneum, to be 
rather philological than historical, the archaic Elu, 
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or ancient Singhalese, represented in them being far 
anterior to any of the popular Prakrits of India. 


Many interesting and valuable Roman coins have 
lately been found during the excavations now being 
made at the baths at Bath. Amongst them are speci- 
mens of the reigns of Nero, Vitellius, Vespasian, 
Domitian, Hadrian, Antoninus, and Constantine, 
and, we believe, Gallienus. The most interesting 
find,” says the Trowbridge Chronicle, was a small 

iece of metal about the size of an ordinary envelope, 
which had evidently been a portion of the address 
card or certificate of a Roman doctor, stating that he 
had cured several Romans of rheumatism, and that his 
fee was a copper coin (denarius we think), or six 
bottles of wine. A massive gold ring has also been 
found of medizeval date, probably the fifteenth century. 
On it is a coat of arms, which is encircled by a band, 
with the name of the owner— William de Porlie. 


The following letter of Burns, said to have been 
hitherto unpublished, appears in the /rvine Herald. 
The letter is addressed to Mr. Thomas Orr, Park, 
dated Mossgavil, and the subject is evidently the 
“Peggy” mentioned inthe peet’s commonplace book:— 
‘* Dear Thomas,—I am much obliged to you for your 
last letter, though I assure you the contents of it 
gave me no manner of concern. I am at present 
so cursedly taken in with an affair of gallantry that 
I am very glad Peggy is off my hand, I am at present 
embarassed enough without Sher. I don’t chuse to 
enter into particulars in writing, but never was a 
peor rakish rascal in a more pitiful taking. I should 

glad to see you to tell you the affair. Meanwhile, 
I am, your friend, ROBERT BURNESsS. 


Mossgavil, 
11th Nov. 1784.” 


Much needless indignation has been expressed in 
Germany in reference to an unfounded rumour that 
the British Government was negotiating with the 
Government of Greece for the purchase of all the 


relics discovered at Olympia. It is pointed out that 
these priceless monuments of Greek antiquity have 
been brought to light entirely by German savans, and 
that the German Empire, which has expended about 
a million marks, or £50,000, upon the work, has 
voluntarily resigned everything found into the hands 
of the Hellenic Government. y, therefore, 
would have the right to claim the first refusal of pur- 
chasing the relics if they are to leave Greece at all. 
If the rumour should prove true, the Cologne Gazette 
says, there would be some consolation in the fact that 
the collection would in London be much more acces- 
sible to the cultivated nations of Europe than if it 
were retained in Athens or in a special museum at 
Olympia itself. 

Mr. Kenelm Digby, the Catholic antiquary and 
essayist, died recently, at the age of eighty. The 
youngest son of the late Very Rev. William Digby, 
Dean of Clonfert, Ireland, a member of the family of 
which Lord Digby is the representative, he was born 
in 1800, and graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He shortly afterwards became a convert tothe Roman 
Catholic Church, and made the scholastic system of 
theology, and the antiquities of the Middle Ages his 
particular study. Among other books which he pub- 
lished may be mentioned “The Broad Stone of 


Honour ; or, Rules for the Gentlemen of 

in four books ;” ‘* Mores Catholici, or the Ages of 
Faith ;” “ Compitum, or the Meeting of Ways in the 
Catholic Church,” and ‘‘ Evenings on the es.” 
His works are all replete with ancient lore and 
elegant classical quotations, reminding us of the days 
of the scholars of “the olden time.” 


Some time ago it was reported that the magnificent 
collection of diamonds forming part of the French 
Crown Jewels were to be disposed of ; the collection 
is valued at 40,000,000 fr., and among other trea- 
sures contains the celebrated Regent, alone worth 
8,000,000fr. Loth to disperse a collection of such 
artistic value, and at the same time anxious to 
conciliate the Republicans, the Government have 
decided upon the following course :—The Crown dia- 
monds will be divided into three classes ?—1,. The 
heraldic ones, having some artistic or historical 
interest. These will be deposited in the Apollo Gallery 
of the Louvre, and among them the famous Regent. 
2. The diamonds having a special mineralogical value 
will be. sent to the Museum of Natural History. 
3. Those which may be considered mere jewellery, 
and of which the value is estimated at 3,000,000!f., 
will be sold for the benefit of the Museum funds. 


A correspondent of Zhe Academy writes from 
Prague that a painting of Paolo Veronese has re- 
cently been found in the Episcopal Gallery of Leit- 
meritz, Bohemia, having hung there for many Pew 
quite neglected among the other treasures of art. 
‘The picture was executed in the year I 575» and 
represents the reception of Henry III., King of 
France and Poland, by the Doge of Venice. A 
triumphal arch bears the inscription :—*‘ Henrico IIL, 
Franciae atque Poloniae regi Christianissimo ac in- 
victissimo, Christiane religionis acerrimo propugnatori, 
adminiculo, Venetorem resp. ad veteris benevolentiae 
observantiae declarationem.” In the left corner the 
escutcheon of the Foscari is represented with the 
words, “Pro serenissima Foscarorum ede.” - The 

ainting is supposed to have been left to the gallery 
by the Count Wratislaw, a great lover of art, who 
was Bishop of Leitmeritz in 1676-1709. : 

Another link that connected us with Byron has lately 
been broken by the death of Lady Charlotte Bacon, 
the ‘‘Ianthe” to whom ‘‘ Childe Harold” was dedi- 
cated :— 

** Young Peri of the West !—’tis well for me 

My years already doubly number thine ; 

My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on thee, 

And safely view thy ripening beauties shine ; 

Happy, I ne’er shall see them in decline ; 

Happier, that while all younger hearts shall bleed, 

Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes assign.” 
Lady Charlotte was the second daughter of the fifth 
Earl of Oxford, and married General Anthony Bacon 
in 1823. To the present generation she was known as 
an amiable and gracious lady, who retained, however, 
few traces cf the beauty for which she was once cele- 
brated. 

From Martinique comes the news of an interesting 
antiquarian discovery, in the shape of the anchor of 
the ship in which Columbus sailed on his. third 
yoyage to the new world, It is well known that in 
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1498 his little fleet came to anchor at the south-west 
extremity of the island of Trinidad, called Arenas 
Point, and that during the night the ships encountered 
great danger from a tidal wave, caused by the sudden 
swelling of one of the rivers that empties itself into 
the Gulf of Paria. The only damage suffered, how- 
ever, was the loss of the Admiral’s anchor. This has 
recently been found by Sefior Agostino, while 
excavating in his garden at Point Arenas. The 
anchor weighs 1,100lb., and was at first supposed to 
be of Phoenician origin, but careful inspection 
revealed the date 1497 on the stock. The geological 
conditions of the ground in which the discovery was 
made bear out the conclusion that the anchor is a 
relic of Columbus. 


With respect to Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at 
Mycenz, the Russian savant, M. Stephani, has ex- 
pressed opinions which have attracted considerable 
attention in Germany. The learned academician by 
no means disputes the great antiquity of many ot the 
individual objects unearthed by Dr. Schliemann, but 
he holds that the remains include objects belonging to 
very different eras of history. He contends that the 
date of the tombs must be determined by the latest 
products of art or industry which have been dis- 
covered inthem. The seal ring is especially important 
in this respect, as, according to his view, it is executed 
entirely in the style of the New Persian art. He is 
of opinion that the tombs originated with the bar- 
barians who invaded Greece in the third century B.c., 
and made the city of Agamemnon one of the chief 
centres of their dominion. Here he believes they 
buried their chiefs, and decorated the tombs partly 
with such ancient relics of an earlier date as had 
fallen into their hands, and partly with ornamental 
objects produced in their own times. 


Mr. William Fowler writes thus to Ze 7imes, re- 
specting the present condition of the Templeof Abydos, 
near Girgeh, on the Nile :—‘‘ Only opened up fora few 
years, it is a very ancient monument, even now very 
beautiful. As many of your readers will know, it is 
famous for a tablet containing the names of 76 early 
kings of Egypt; and Sethi I. and his son Rameses 
appear as the makers of this most curious piece of 
history. But no care is taken by the Government of 
Egypt of this unique monument. Little boys sling 
stones at the face of Rameses, and have nearly de- 
stroyed it. They have done the same in several places 
in the Temple where any very fine bit of colour or 
striking figure has attracted their mischievous eyes. 
Surely, if a Government can afford to build so many 
showy palaces at Cairo, it might spare something to 
preserve a monument of almost unrivalled interest. It 
would not cost much to fence in the Temple and to have 
it properly guarded. In a few years or even months 
it will be too late, and the Temple of Abydos will have 
lost all its curious beauty through the carelessness of a 
most extravagant Government.” 


The forty-seventh Congress of the French Archzo- 
logical Society will be held this year, at Arras, in the 
Pas-de-Calais, commencing on Tuesday, June 29th, 
under the directorship of M. Léon Palastre, and 
continuing for an entire week. The questions to be 
proposed and discussed at the Congress are no less 
than thirty-two, and include the chief monuments 


en 


of the district, pre-historic, Romano-Gaulish, and 
Medizeval ; among others, the megalithic monuments 
of the Departments of Pas-de-Calais and Nord ; the 
movements of Julius Czesar; the origin of the Atre. 
bati and Morini; the. ecclesiastical and monastic 
antiquities ; and progressive deductions obtained from 
the latest discoveries and excavations in the district, 
Excursions will be made to Douai, Saint-Omer, and 
Tournai. Tickets, admitting to the meetings, excursions, 
invitations, &c., and including a copy of the volume 
of the week’s proceedings, 10fr.; to be obtained of 
M. Adolphe Cardevacque, the treasurer, rue Saint- 
Jean-en-Rouville 21, Arras. For further information 
our readers should apply to Mr. C. Roach Smith, of 
Temple Place, Strood, Kent. 


The congratulatory address from the Irish nation 
recently presented to Cardinal Newman on his eleva- 
tion to the Cardinalate, has been illuminated on vellum, 
and fills 13 folio pages, forming a large volume, which 
has been bound in dark green morrocco, with plain 
gold ‘‘tooling” of an antique Irish pattern. The 
covers are lined with white Irish poplin. The address 
itself is executed in the style of medizeval manuscripts 
from the 7th to the 12th century. The ornaments 
employed are exclusively of Celtic design. Not. a 
single emblem is to be found which has not its prece- 
dent in some of the choicest manuscripts of the period 
referred to. A solitary exception has been made in 
favour of a sketch of the celebrated Cross of Clonmac- 
noise—a monastery on the Shannon, famous in Irish 
history. There are borders of interlacing riband-work 
and scrolls, quaint serpents and birds, fantastic group- 
ings of most conventional animals and scroll-work, all 
studies after the fashion of the Book of Kells, the Gospel 
of Mac-Regol, that of St. Chad, the Book of Durham, 
&c. The ornamentation has been executed in rich 
colouring, picked out with gold and silver. The 
volume is a very a tribute from Irishmen 
to one who has rendered valuable services to their 
country. It was executed by Mr. Lynch, of Dublin. 


A valuable collection of autographs has been 
brought to the hammer at the Hétel Drouot, Paris. 
A letter written by Cinq Mars to M. de Chavigny 


sold for 420fr.; another, indicted with his own hand, 
by Francis I. to Charles V., for 182fr.; and a letter 


of Marie de la Tremouille’s for 130fr. One of the 
most curious was a letter addressed by Joseph Labon 
to Robespierre. Labon, then a curé in Burgundy, 
wrote to ask his friend to renew his motion against 
the celibacy of the clergy, ‘‘that hateful and un- 
natural obligation which has been the ruin of law and 
morality.” ‘This fetched 92fr. A remarkable epistle, 
written by Madame de Maintenon, and criticising 
Racine’s ‘‘ Esther,” realized 67o0fr.; whilst a letter of 
Mary Queen of Scots, referring to the battle of St. 
Quentin (1557), sold for 7oofr. Two letters from 
Maria Therese and Madame de Montespan fetched 
respectively 155fr. and 195fr. A letter, half in prose 
and half in verse, from the pen of Mirabeau, was 
knocked down for 43fr., and another from Robespierre 
to Lalane for roofr. The last item was the manuscript 
of the “Famille Benoiton,” by Victorien Sardou, 
which was purchased for 55fr. The total proceeds of 
the sale amounted to over 8,000fr., the prices realized 
for the principal autographs being such as to show 
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that the value set upon memorials of this description 
is in no way diminishing. 

The news will be received by every reader with 
regret that in Egypt the hand of the destroyer is 
at work. A traveller who has recently visited the 
Pyramids at Gheezeh, and whose investigations ex- 
tended to Sakkarah, Dashoor, and Maydoon, reports 
that not only was the work of destruction proceeding 
at a remote place like Dashoor, but at the very scene 
of M. Mariette’s operations. There have been removed 
from immediately under the entrance to the Great 
Pyramid some four or five large stones, and this 
traveller, a correspondent of the Zgyptian Gazette, was 
informed that this wanton act had been committed by 
order of the Khedive, the stone being required for the 
building of the new mosque, which overshadows the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan. ‘*It is well known that, 
beautiful as is the mosque of Sultan Hassan, we haveit at 
the sacrifice of the Great Pyramid, which was pulled 
down to build it. That the Great Pyramid should, after 
the lapse of more than five centuries, be once more put 
under contribution, and for the purpose of building a 
mosque which already, when only half finished, hides 
and dwarfs its older neighbour in a way almost destruc- 
tive of the pleasure of looking at it, is, indeed, a note- 
worthy example of the vicissitudes of fate and the irony 
of history. When the Government itself sets an ex- 
ample of this kind we are not surprised that it is 
promptly followed by meaner folk. At Dashoor, a 
place seldom visited by tourists, and where, conse- 
quently, the marauder thought himself safe, three 
camels were, during our stay, being loaded with the 
square white limestones of the casing of the larger 
pyramid. Few of these stones remain. The upper 
part of the pyramid has long been stripped. The 
adjoining pyramid, which is so conspicuous from 
Helouan, and remarkable from being built in two 
different slopes, had till lately its casing nearly com- 
plete: This casing is of the greatest importance, and 
I regret to say there can be no doubt that here also the 
destroyer has recently been busy. Stones loosened 
from the top of the building have been rolled down 
the side, tearing and smashing the smooth surface. 
Three or four large stones have also been removed 
from below the entrance, which is now inaccessible 
without a ladder. It is in little-known places like 
Dashoor that such destruction is most easy to perpe- 
trate and most difficult to prevent. But there cannot 
be much difficulty in watching the Great Pyramid of 
Gheezeh,” 


A new historical window has just been placed in 
the Rougemont Hotel, at Exeter. It has been 
designed and executed by Mr. F. Drake, to illustrate 
the scene from Shakspeare’s Richard I/L., in which 
the ill-favoured monarch exclaims to my lord of 
Buckingham— 

‘Richmond ! when last I was at Exeter, 

The Mayor, in courtesy, shew’d me the castle, 

And called it—Rougemont ; at which name I started, 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once 

I should not live long after I saw Richmond.” 

The Mayor was John Attwell, a man of commanding 
figure and presence, whose fellow-citizens had five 
times elected him to the civic chair. Apparently un- 


conscious of the effect produced by the utterance of 
the ominous word Rougemont, his Worship, in his 
robes of office, is directing the attention of his Royal 
guest to the situation of the castle. The figure of 
Richard would appear somewhat secondary to that of 
the civic dignitary, were it not redeemed from in- 
significance by the anxious and startled expression of 
the countenance, the regal apparel, and the deferential 
manner of the bystanders. Lord Scrope bears a 
sheathed sword behind his Royal master, who is sur- 
rounded by his courtiers. With the Mayor is the 
Recorder, Thomas Hext, who carries in his hand the 
manuscript copy of the “‘ gratulatory oration” to the 
King, which so well pleased the Mayor and his 
brethren that they presented him with ‘‘a skarlett 
gowne” in lieu of the black robe in which he is here 
portrayed. The subject of the window is narrated 
as follows by John Hoker, the city chamberlain 
and historian, whose quaint words in the original 
manuscript are preserved amongst the archives of 
Exeter :—‘*‘ Duringe the short tyme of his (the King’s) 
abode here, ‘he toke the view of the whole Citie, and 
dyd very well like and commende the scite thereof, 
and when he was come to the Castle and had beheld 
the seate thereof, and tha countrie there about, he 
was yn a mervolose greate lykinge thereof, bothe for 
the strengthe of the place, which was to commande 
bothe Citie and countrie about it, as also the goodly 
and pleasaunt aspectes of the same ; but when it was 
told hym that it was called Rugemont, he was 
sodenly fallen yn to a greate dumpe, and as it were a 
man amased, at lengthe he sayde, I see my dayes be 
not longe, for it was a prophecye told unto hym, 
that when he came ones to Richmond, he shold not 
longe live after, which yn effecte fell so oute yn the 
ende, not so myche yn respecte that he had senne this 
castle, but yn respecte of Henry Erle of Richemond, 
whom, as his brother before hym, he feared wold be 
the ruyn and fall of hym and of his house, and so it 
fell out in the ende, for a lytle above a yere fol- 
lowinge, Henry Erle of Richemond beinge newly 
aryved out of Ffrance yn to Walles, who was then 
attended with all the gentlemen of Devon, before 
indicted, he landed yn Milford haven, and there his 
forces dayly increased more and more, as he dyd 
marche throughe the countrie, untyll he met with 
Kinge Richard, with whom he incountred and waged 
the battell, at a place called Bosseworthe, yn which 
Kinge was slayne.” 


LESS 
Correspondence. 


THE TERMINATION “HOPE.” 

Your correspondent, Mr. Fenwick, of Newcastle, 
asks (on p. 140) if any one will throw light upona 
cluster of ‘‘ hopes” which exist in his neighbeurhood. 

There is nothing that I can find in Anglo-Saxon to 
help one ;, but there is an Icelandic word ‘* hép,” 
recessus vel derivatio fluminis, which, taken in con- 
nection with the mention of the watershed, I at first 
thought might offer some explanation. But this is so 
unsatisfactory, that I will simply ask your inquirer to 
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Thank you; 


ce the word “ Stanhope.” 
*“ hope,” but “up 


pronoun ; 3 
**hope,” you see, is no longer ; 
and then rushes iin the light that the ‘‘ups” in 
Denmark, of Vins-‘rup, Ler-up, Thor-us, are 
‘* thorps.” The thorpes on the wolds of E. York- 
shire are locally called ‘‘thrups,” and the conclusion 
arrived at is that. the terminal “hope” (Icelandic 
‘thépr,” turba) is a lost child of the great family of 
‘* thorpe.” 

This word was originally applied to the cottages 
of the rer try crowded together in a 
hamlet, instead of each house standing in its own 


enclosure, 
E. M. CoLe. 


Wetwang Vicarage, York. 


SWINBURNE—SWINE’S BROOK. 

Let me add to the many observations which, in 
reply to Mr. Furnivall, have been given to the first 
syllable of the word Swinburne, In the first place it 
may be derived from an older source than the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon—that is, from the Keltic or- British. 
There are, in what we have still remaining of that 
language, two words, soiz and suain, both pronounced 
as we pronounce swin. ‘These are found in both the 
Highland Gaelic, and in the Irish or Erse languages. 
The first of these means comely or beautiful ; as a 
noun, it also signifies a moise ; and, with either signi- 
fication, might be applied to a durn or stream, as 
descriptive of it. The second word also has various 
significations. It-is the British name for Sweden ; 
and, as such, may have been as much a generic name 
for a Swede, as it was the name of a Swedish indi- 
vidual. Thus employed it would agree with the 
opinion of Mr. Cary Elwes, in composition with such 
words as bridge, ion, hoe, thorp. As a verb, it also 
signifies to ¢wzst or wind, and-would therefore suit the 
interpretation given to it by Mr. Clarke, as a winding 
“burn,” ‘‘ river,” “dale,” or “‘hill.” In addition 
to this, it also signifies sip. Words derived from it 
signify 1 ic, sleepy; so the ancient “ Swinhope ” 
may have been not only the beautiful. or the winding 
valley, but, perchance, the ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow” of a 
former time. 

TUATHAL. 

Manchester. 

—pg—— 


(Pp. 47, 139-) 

A Dutch philologer would not hesitate for one 
moment between Swine’s Brook and Waterbrook in 
Swinburne. There is in Holland a village called 
Zwijn-drecht. Dvrecht meant, first, drawz, and, ulti- 
mately, a ferry boat, What qualifies, and must 
qualify, the drecht is either the specific name of a river 
(Maas-tricht) or any ancient generic term for water. 
Van Swinderen in Dutch corresponds to the English 
surname Waters. Whether, after all, swize and 
running water do not revert to one and the same pro- 
totype, is a philological question into which, for the 
present, I could not enter. 
ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS. 

E. C. G. suggests that Mr. Cary-Elwes might add 
Swanscombe, Kent, to his list of names probably 


gerived from Sweyne, 


ANCIENT COPPER PIN, ETC. 

Some few weeks ago a copper pin was found i 
Mexborough Churchyard, Yorkshire, at ade > 
about 2$ feet below the surface. It is a little over 
3th of an inch in diameter, and surmounted by a 
cross pommée, 2k. long by Ivy wide. At a distance 
of 24 inches from the point the pin is flattened and 
pierced with a small hole; the total length is 11: 
inches. Can anyone suggest its probable use, or 
mention a similar one ? 

A small iron heater-shaped shield, 14 by 14 inches, 
was also found. It may described as—Or, 
on across, guées, five lions, rampant, of the first. Are 
these the arms of any Yorkshire family? The red 
enamel is very perfect, and part of the gilding still 
remains. There is a loop on the top of the shield, 
evidently for suspension. 

E. IsLE HuBBARD, 

Church Street, Rotherham. 


<n 


THE MURDER OF EDWARD IL. 


I should be glad to know if there is any reason to 
doubt the statement put forward by Mr. Theodore Bent, 
in Macmillan’s Magazine for March, that Edward II. 
was not murdered in Berkeley Castle, but escaped to 
Italy? Has the question come under the notice of the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester Cathedral, where his 
supposed tomb is? Could some information be given 
me through the medium of your ‘ weds 2 

. 1, 


138, Sloane Street, S. W. 


KGFESEQ 


FIG SUNDAY. 


Can you give me any information as to the name 
Fig Sunday, which, in Northamptonshire, appears to 
be generally given to Palm Sunday,? Is it used inany 
other of the country? I had never heard of it till 
the other day, when a fruiterer informed me, in answer 
to a remark as to his large stock of figs, that no family 
of the lower classes at least would think of being with- 
out figs on that day ; and certainly my experience of 
a Sunday school made it quite clear that the younger 
members fully approved the custom. I can only 
think of the cursing of the barren fig-tree as the origin 
of the name; but I should like to hear what others 
have to say about it. aa 


Wellingborough. 


CATALOGUE OF RUBENS’ WORKS. 


In THz ANTIQUARY of March last (p. 136), it is 
stated that the Municipal Council of Antwerp are 
desirous of possessing as perfect a Catalogue of the 
Works of Rubens as possible. 

Rubens is stated to have produced 2,719 works of 
art, amongst which 228 were sketches, and 484 draw- 
ings, and that of these, all record of 294 is lost. I can 
however give some account of one, which has been in 
the possession of my father and myself over 50 years. 
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It isa portrait of Rubens himself, attired as a bride- 
groom, ing down the st of a doorway, and 
jeaning lovingly on the arm of his second wife Helena 
Formen, who also is dressed as a bride, in white satin ; 
with one hand she holds up her robe, and with the 
other, raises her fan, as if desirous of shutting out from 
view the figure of her husband’s former wife, who is 
represented ina dark green dress, and inclines forward, 
dropping faded roses. The picture is full of those 
striking contrasts of colour in which Rubens excelled. 
The red cloak which is thrown over his shoulders is 
admirably reflected in the rich satin of his bride’s 
dress. He holds his wife by the arm while he gazes 
fondly on her, his left hand is gloved and rests poised 
on the pummel of his sword. The heads and figures 
are well and carefully finished, and the other portions 
in subdued harmony with the whole. I should be glad 
to know in what respect it differs from the picture of 
which it issupposed to have formed a study, to le Jardin 


@ Amour. 
JAMES FosTER WADMORE, 
Dry Hill, Tonbridge. 
EIS 


ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 

I should be much obliged if any of your readers 
can mention churches in which are effigies in stained 
glass of Archbishop Becket. There are two such 
efigies in Herefordshire, one in the Cathedral, and 
one in a church not far off, Creden Hill. Looking 
back to the stringent order for the demolition of all 
such memorials in the time of Henry VIII., they 
ought not to be common, but perhaps are more so 
than I am disposed to imagine. I should be grate- 
ful for information. 

H. W. PHILLoTT, 

Stanton-on- Wye, Hereford. 


p KON APU OX! 


THE WORKS OF GIRALDUS. 

In the Preface to Godwin, De Presulibus, mention 
is made of a copy of the works of Giraldus, with 
MS. Notes by Bishop Barlow, of Lincoln. Can any 
one tell me where this work is to be found ? 

H. W. PHILLoTr. 

Stanton-on-Wye, Hereford. 


KFFFRM 


WEATHER LORE OF THE MONTH. 


In your Note on ‘‘ Weather Lore of the Month ” 
(on p, 182), there is an error with regard to thé Scotch 
story about the ‘‘little pigs.” ‘ 5 

ogs are not pigs, but young , from the 
Martinmas after Ps are lambed till they have been 
once shorn. 

The rhyme in full is as follows:— 

‘* March said to Aprill: 
I see three Hoggs on yonder hill, 
And if you’ll lend me days three, 
I'll find a way to gar them dee! 
The first day it was wind and rain ; 


The-second day was snaw and sleet ; 
The third day it was sic a freeze, 
Boor ey — nebs to the pens" 
en the three days were past and gane 
The silly puir hens cam’ hicpling hame.” 
Of course the word ‘‘silly” means weak, or not in 
strong health. 
AMES HORSBURGH., 
6, Brunswick Place, Regent’s Park. 


LEIS 


ANCIENT GRAVES IN GLAMORGAN- 
SHIRE. 


Probably the following particulars may be interest- 
ing to the readers of your publication. The district 
surrounding this very ancient Castle is full of anti- 
quarian remains, and during my restoration of the 
property and Castle I have, on several occasions, come 
upon curious relics. Outside one of my parks I am 
now widening the public road and filling up a deep 
valley, and im so doing I have had to cut down and 
carry away many thousand loads of soil. At one 
spot, where the road was very narrow and the 
adjacent field had to be cut away to a very large 
extent, we came upon no less than eight different 
graves with human remains. They were all in oblong 
short holes cut in the limestone rock, nearly north 
and south, and appearances of ashes and burnt stones 
were found in several of them. In only one instance 
was the skull perfect, and it was very small and 
natrow, and sharp and pointed on the top. The teeth 
were perfect in one jaw and much worn down, as if 
from eating some spi fs or grain. A bronze ring 
very nicely made with a singular pattern or 
inscription on it, was found near the fingers of one 

Whether these were the remains of some of 
our Silurian ancestors or of some of the Roman 
legions that once grey this Castle I will not 
presume to say. Not far from the spot a bronze 
chisel-shaped instrument was found, perfect and quite 
sharp at the edge, weight two and a half pounds, 

J. W. StRADLING-CaARNg, D.C.L, 
St, Donat’s Castle, Bridgend. 


a ol 


To the Editor of THE ANTIQUARY. 


S1r.—Will you kindly give publicity to the fact 
that Major-General A. Stewart Allan, Major-General 
J. Baillie, Norman Chevers, M.D., Messrs. Hyde 
Clarke, F.S.S., John G. Crace, G. Laurence Gomme, 
F.S.A., F. J. Furnivall, M.A., C. E. H. Chadwyck- 
Healey, Edward Solly, F.R.S., Cornelius Walford, 
F.S.8S., Edward Walford, M.A., H. Trueman Wood, 
B.A. and I, have formed ourselves into a Provisional 
Committee for the purpose of receiving the names of 
those who are willing to aid in the foundation of a 
Topographical Society of London. 
he want of some general organisation by means of 
which the constantly changing phases of the ‘‘ world 
of London ” shall be registered, as they pass away, has 
long been felt ; in fact, in a country like England, 
where materials are abundant in almost all depart- 
ments of knowledge, the great want is a centre to 
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which the different atoms may gravitate. Such a 
centre for London Topography it is the aim of the 
Committee to found. General Baillie suggested the 
formation of such a Society in Notes and Queries in 
1873, and re-opened the question in November, 
1879 ; followed up the subject with a communi- 
cation to the number of the same periodical for 
December 13th. Every day landmarks are avert 
away, often with little present notice, and generally 
with total forgetfulness on the morrow, so that if the 
Society is started now it will not be formed a day too 
soon. 

The Provisional Committee feel that the matter is 
one of great importance, and they appeal with con- 
fidence to all those who take interest in the history of 
the place where they live, as well those who care only 
for modern London, as those who love to trace out the 
lines of the old City. It is confidently expected that 
the objects of the Society will receive the hearty sup- 
port of all Londoners, and the consequence will be 
the foundation of a large Society, able to grapple 
successfully with the mass of work before it. 

The Provisional Committee propose to calla public 
meeting as soon as they have received a large enough 
number of names to prove that the scheme has suffi- 
cient popular support, and at that meeting it can be 
decided how best to organize the Society permanently: 
whether, in fact, it shall have a perfectly distinct 
existence, or whether it can work in union with a 
Society having allied objects. ; 

The points to be taken up by such a Society are 
numerous, but the following are perhaps some of the 
most prominent :— 

1. The collection of Books, Drawings, Prints, Maps, 
&c., relating to London Topography ; 2. the collec- 
tion of Documents, Deeds, &c., (original and copied), 
and of extracts relating to the history of and associa- 
tions connected with places in and around London, 
arranged in an accessible form ; 3. the collection of 
information relating to etymology of London place- 
names, and preparation of a record of changes in 
London nomenclature ; 4. the preparation of Maps 
and Plans showing the position of Public Buildings, 
Streets, &c., at various periods ; 5. the representation 
of Churches and other Buildings before they are 
demolished ; 6. the preparation and publication of a 
Bibliography of London Topography; 7. the pre- 

tion and publication of an Index of London 
pawiees Prints, Antiquities, Tokens, &c., in various 
collections ; 8. the publication of copies of old Lon- 
don Engravings; 9. the publication of Documents 
relating to London. j 

I shall be glad-to receive communications from 
gentlemen interested in the subject, and willing to give 
the proposed Society their support. 

HEnryY B. WHEATLEY. 
5, Minford Gardens, : 

West Kensington Park, W. 


ToRror 


NOTES ON CURIOUS BOOK-PLATES. 


One of the book plates mentioned (p. 75) has a 
curious history, for, although it bears the name*of 
‘*James Yates,” it was not his own original, but ap- 


parently borrowed from one which I lent him some 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. This represented a 
stream falling from a spout into a pool, but bore the 
name of ‘‘Joseph Priestley,” the son of the famous 
discoverer of oxygen, &c., and underneath this book. 
plate I found the book-plate of the doctor himself, his 
arms and motto, ‘‘ Ars Longa Vita Brevis.” The 
late a. oe Yates, then living at Lauderdale 
House, Highgate, borrowed. my copy of the Doctor's 
book-plate, and had it engraved for his ‘* Memorials 
of Priestley ;” and as I also lent him the son’s book- 
plate, he seems to have had that engraved for his own 
use, 
SAM. TIMMIns, F.S.A, 
Birmingham. 


——, 


I have read with great interest the papers that have 
appeared in the pages of THE ANTIQUARY on this 
subject (see pp. 75 and 117), and in response to the 
invitation of a *‘A Collector,” to forward a few 
notes on any Plates possessed by any of your readers ; 
I have but a very few ; but perhaps a few remarks 
on the remarkable features of one or two might in- 
terest some readers. 

I have two specimens of the Spearman family of 
different dates. What the date of the older one is I 
cannot tell ; but perhaps a slight description might 
assist some reader to solve the difficulty for me, 
The more ancient one has only four quarters: In an 
oval shield, surmounted by a very feeble-looking 
lion, and surrounded by ornaments. The motto is, 
‘*Quod Ero Spero,” and the name here is “ Gilberli 
Spearman de Civit.... Ar.” What this last is 
I do not know. In the modern one, however, the 
name (H. J. Spearman) only is beneath, and the 
motto is ‘*Dum Spiro Spero.” The shield is an 
ordinary one, divided into six quarters, and sur- 
mounted by a fierce lion. The only other one I 
have worthy of note is one of a kind mentioned in 
these pages before. It represents a small wood with 
a winding stream ; and leaning against the trunk of a 
spreading oak-tree is a shield, on which is a horse’s 
head pierced by a dart. Beneath is the curious name 
of ‘* Buddle Atkinson.” 

H. H. 


The Tatlers’ Club, Forest Hill. 


I have read with much interest the notes on armorial 
book-plates in the monthly numbers of THE ANTI- 
QUARY for February and March, and have pleasure 
in adding the following dated book-plates in my col- 
lection, the earliest of which is on that of ‘* William 
Fitzgerald, Lord Bishop of Clonfert, 1698,”’ who was 
the son of Dr. John Fitzgerald, Dean of Cork, in 
which city he was born. By his will, dated 5th Feb. 
1717, he bequeathed to the College of Dublin fifty 
pounds to be laid out on a piece of plate on which he 
ordered his coat of arms to be engraved. He died in 
1722. I have also the following :—‘“‘ Right Hon. 
Algernon Capell, Earl of Essex, Viscount Malden, 
and Baron Capell of Hadham, 1701.” ‘‘Saml. 
Strode, 1723 ;” “Philip Thicknesse, Esq., Landguard 
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Fort, 17553” “John Hort, Esq., Dublin, 1757 ;” 
“Joannes Carpenter, Archiep., Dub. and Hib. 
Pr. 1770.” This primate died 29th October, 1786, 
aged §9, and lies in St. Michan’s Cemetery, Dublin. 
I also have the book-plate of ‘‘John Peachy, Esq., 
1782,” and a coat of arms without a family name, 
but with ‘‘ Tanrego, in the County of Sligo,” the 
motto ‘* Minerva duce,” the date 1786, and the arms 
ar. three ivy leaves, slipped, ppr., with the artist’s name 
beneath, “J. Taylor, sculpt.” I quite agree with 
your correspondent in condemning the bad taste of 
those who disfigure good books with bad rhymes, but 
the following is an exception to the rule and worth 
preserving :— ie 
‘¢ Advice for the Million.” 
‘‘ Neither a borrower or a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 
‘* True for you Mr. Shakespeare.” 
** Moral 
Of all books and chattles that ever I lent, 
I never got back five-and-twenty per cent. 
Fac my Bredern.’ 
Gentle reader, take me home, I belong to 
John Marks, 20, Cook Street, Cork. 
Psalm xxxvii., v, xxi. 
RoBERT Day, Junr., F.S.A. 
3, Sidney Place, Cork. 
—o-——— 


The notices of book-plates by ‘* A Collector,” and 
Mr. Hamilton (see pp. 75 and 117), are very interest- 
ing. I like the plates to be upon books, as the date of 
a book is very often useful, if not in fixing the date of 
the plate, at least in determining about its date. I 
have the following plates of the /as¢ century. 1st. Those 
having arms, crests, and supporters— 

“The Right Hon. John, Earl of Rothes, 1708’ 
(Grip Fast). ‘‘The Right Hon. the Lord Carmi- 
chael” (Tout jour prest). ‘‘The Right Hon. Lord 
Banff” (Fideliter). “The Right Hon. the Lord 
Viscount Montague” (Suivez raison). ‘‘ The Earl of 
Breadalbane” (Follow me). ‘The Arms of Dundas 
of Arniston” (Essayez). ‘*‘ William Urquhart, of 
Meldrum, Esq.” (Per mare et terras. Mean speak 
and doe well.) 

and, Those having arms and crests— 

“Henry Home, of Kames, Judge in the Courts of 
Session and Justiciary” (Semper verus). ‘‘ The Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Hedges, Knight, one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, 1702.” “ James 
Durham, of Largo, Esq.” (Victoria non praeda). 
“John Michelson, of Midleton, Esq.” (Crescam ut 
prosim). ‘‘ Thomas Arnold, M.D.” (Vixit qui bene 
vixit). ‘‘James Grant, 177,” year not filled in 
(Revirescimus). ‘* William Thompson, of Humble- 
ton, in Yorkshire, Esq., 1751.” ‘John Murray, of 
Philiphaugh, Esq., Heritable Shirrife of ye County 
of Selkirk, 1710” (Hinc usque superna venabor). 
“John Skene” ( Assiduitate). Hugh Blair, Esq., of 
Dunroad” (Virtute tutus). ‘* William Norton Pley- 
dell, Esq.” ‘Francis Scott” (Reparabit cornua 
Pheebe). ‘* William Henry Bernard.” ‘Verney 
Lovett, Trin. Coll., Camb.,” engraved by ‘* W. Hen- 
shaw.” Is this the same person who is said to have 
etched a portrait of Gray the poet? It is a pretty 


’ 


plate—a female figure winged, reclining on a cloud, 
holding a shield, argent, on which three wolves, pass. ; 
in pale, with a crescent for difference—crest, a wolf, 
pass. (Spe). 

3rd. Those having crests—‘‘ William Allardyce” 
(Bene qui pacifice). ‘* John Watson” (Insperata 
floruit). ‘* John Watt” (Nil desperandum). 

I have the book-plate of only one lady—‘‘ Ann 
Stacey Colkins,” engraved by ‘*C, Mosley,” who 
flourished about 1760. 

I have only one pictorial plate, ‘* William Penni- 
cott,” in facsimile on a shield hung on a branch of a 
broken tree. This is a much larger plate than 
Thomas Bells’. 

The last I shall mention is that of the author of 
‘* The Wealth of Nations :” within four narrow lines, 
printed in capitals, is the name ‘‘ Adam Smith.” 

JAMES GORDON. 

8, Great Castle Road, 

Merchiston, Edinburgh. 


CREELS AND TREENS. 


In your notice (p. 40) of a Paper by the Rev. 
S. M. Mayhew, read before the British Archeological 
Association, on ‘‘The Antiquities of the Isle of 
Man,” and the curious little churches known as 
‘* creels,”"—surely this latter word must be a misprint 
for ‘‘ treens.” 

In the public records of the island they are in- 
variably called ‘‘treen chapels,” and have been 
classified as the ‘‘cabbal,” the ‘“‘keeill,” and the 
‘*treen” churches, according to the age of the struc- 
ture, from the fifth to the close of the eighth century, 
when the ‘‘treen” chapels partook more of the 
characteristics of the churches of modern times, and 
appear to be the originals from which those of the 
last century in the Isle of Man have been modelled. 
{ am sorry I have no opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Mayhew’s paper. 

Some time ago His Excellency, Henry Brougham 
Loch, Esq., C.B., Lieutenant-Governor of the Isle of 
Man, issued a Commission to certain gentlemen to 
report on the ‘‘ number and position of runic stones, 
treen chapels, tumuli, barrows, stone circles, 
crosses, sculptured stones, and all other interesting 
monuments, &c., scattered over the island, and on 
the steps most advisable to be taken to preserve the 
same.” 

The Commissioners have given in their. parliamen- 
tary report of what they have already examined, and 
are engaged in making further search, so that when 
their labours are brought to a close, it is hoped that 
these venerable remains will be saved from further 
destruction by an act of our insular legislature. 

WILLIAM HARRISON, 


Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 
“SS 


THE ASTROLABE AS DESCRIBED BY 
CHAUCER. 


A correspondent at Toronto writes :—‘* No degen 
accompanies Chaucer’s ‘Conclusions of the Astrolabie 
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in Speght’s black-letter folio of 1602. In the absence 
of such help I do not find it easy to form a clear idea 
of the a ent of some of the parts of the instru- 
ment as described in this treatise. Did the ‘ plates ’ 
fold back into the ‘ wombe-side’ when the instrument 
was not in use? If they. did not, why should one 
side be called the ** wombe-side” rather than the other? 
Were the ‘rule’ and ‘labell’ on the same side, or on 
opposite sides of the instrument? Were they attached 
tothe ‘pin’ or ‘exiltre’ [axle-tree]? ‘The ‘ reete’ 
moved up and down—how? 

“ Will some better-informed Zector benevolus of THE 
ANTIQUARY kindly say how he understands Chaucer’s 
words, and, if possible, direct me to an illustrative 
plate, if such exist, in any edition of Chaucer’s 


works ?” 
| KELOLIS Hr 
PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 
(P. 141.) 

I find the following entry in one of the registers of 

this parish :— 

‘©1722 
Matthew Humberstone of Humberstone Esq° and 
Rebecca Pearse Daughter of Tho. Pearse Esq® of 
London were married Oct" 22.” 

This, perchance, may be a missing link in the chain 
of evidence ht bee in vain by one who has 
endeavoured to substantiate a claim to property, or to 
trace out his pedigree ! How it came to pass that the 
parties were married here, does not appear. Humber- 
stone is seven or eight miles distant. 

I would suggest that in the case of such an entry, 
connected with one of the leading families of old days, 
a copy should be sent to the incumbent of the parish 
wherein the gentleman or lady, whose marriage is 
thus registered, was wont to reside. 

I have sent a copy of the above entry to the Vicar 
of Humberstone, to be placed with the registers of 
that parish, for the guidance of any future inquirer. 


You may perhaps think the suggestion which I . 


have ventured to make worthy of a place in your 
valuable Magazine; and, if acted upon, good may 
possibly result from its appearance in THE ANTI- 
QUARY. 
Tuomas P. N. BAXTER. 
Hawerby Rectory, Great Grimsby. 


bs (5/5) cea 


WAS THE CHEETAH KNOWN TO 
SHAKSPEARE ? 
(P. 142.) 

The words a tame cheater are plain, easily under- 
stood, and most applicable both to the context and 
‘* Pistol.”” Your correspondent, with a misplaced in- 
genuity far too common—though one would have 
thought Andrew A’Becket, e hoc genus omne, stand- 
ing and sufficient scarecrows—looks on a Shakspeare 
text as on a chess problem, proposed for the elaborat- 
ing of variations. Others in like manner make him 
the exponent of the circulation of the blood, and of all 
other discoveries since his day. Here the known 
“* cheater ”’ is metamorphosed into a ‘‘ cheetah.” 


This animal, though tameable, is essentially fero. 
cious, bloodthirsty, and of great power, three 
qualities wholly wanting in ‘‘ Pistol.” Fancy a 
cheetah-like warrior, clad in a lion’s skin, alias a 
captain’s badge, roused by the taunts of Doll, and 
then being rushed downstairs in abject fear by an old 
unwieldy, and more than half drunken, ‘ Falstaff”— 
fancy such an one unsheathing and sheathing his sword 
in half-minute time in his quarrel with ‘* Nym,” and 
lastly after_a memorable scene winding up with, 
‘* Patches I’ll get unto these cudgell’d scars,” &c. &c, 


B. NICHOLSon. 
a Ny YS , 
ORIGINAL LETTER OF CHARLES. 


In THE ANTIQUARY for March you give a letter 
from King Charles I. to hisson James, Duke of York, 
prefacing it with the remark that it ‘‘is hitherto un- 
published and unknown to historians.” On turning 
to page 995 of ‘‘ A Compleat History of the Life and 
Raigne of King Charles, from his Cradle to his Grave. 
Collected and written by William Sanderson, Esq. 
London 1658,” I find this letter printed almost ver- 
batim, although not quite /iteratim, as given by you, 
The letter in Sanderson begins with the words, 
‘Charles Rex,” and has the date at the end; and 
instead of the words ‘‘ may be an objection,” as in 
THE ANTIQUARY, it has ‘‘may be objected.” 

At page 992 Sanderson says: ‘‘The King had 
made a suit to the Parliament to vouchsafe him the 
comfort of seeing his children (at Syon) as he passed 
towards Windsor, but was not admitted. He being 
now at Causam (the Lord Craven’s house), made his 
case known to the General, who resents it so much 
that he writes to the Speaker of the Commons’ House, 
and the same to the Lords. And answered the Par- 
liament’s exceptions because the Duke of Richmond 
and two of the King’s Chaplains had access to him.” 

Then follows Fairfax’s letter to the Commons, and 
Sanderson proceeds: ‘‘ In the letter to the House of 
Peers, which is the same with this to the Commons, 
there was enclosed a letter from his Majesty to his 
son the Duke of York.” Then follows the etter in 
question, and Sanderson gives this farther piece of 
information : ‘‘ And accordingly the King and they 
met at Maidstone, where they dined together, went with 
the ‘King to Casam, and there stayed two days and 
returned.” 


Aberdeen, 1880. 

—— 

Another Correspondent informs the Editor that the 
same letter is found in ‘‘ Ruthworth,” iv. vol. i. 
p. 612, in the old “ Parliamentary History (175§),” 
vol, xvi. p. 105, and in ‘‘Cobbett.” Still, more re- 
cently, it appears in Mrs. Green’s ‘‘ Princesses,” vol. 
vi. p. 353 He adds that the interview referred to is 
noticed in Miss Aikin’s ‘‘ Court of Charles I.” (ii. 


527). 
GAS: 
CIVIC MACES. 


In Mr. Lambert’s interesting article on. Civic and 
other Maces (see p. 66), he alludes to the mace of 


ALEXANDER KEMLO, 
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Irish manufacture which was presented by Sir George 
Bowyer to the town of Margate. This was the old 
civic mace of Kinsale, which, with the Corporation 
plate, was sold there by public auction on April 18th, 
1861, and was advertised in the Dublin Advertiser and 
Cork Herald. The mace was 3 feet 9 inches long, 
and had engraved on it the Royal arms, G, II. R., 
and the arms of thetown. It weighed 793 ounces, 
and was — by the Rev. Dr. Neligan, of Cork, 
at five shillings and one penny per ounce. In the 
following July it was catalogued in a sale of Dr. 
Neligan’s at Leigh and Sotheby’s, and resold by them 
at four shillings and ninepence per ounce. It was 
eventually bought by Sir George Bowyer. See 
“The Council Book of the Co; tion of Kinsale 
from 1652 to 1800,”’ by Dr. Caulfield. 
RoBErT Day, Jun: 
3, Sidney Place, Cork, 


CATHEDRALS. 


When was the last foundation-stone of a New 
Cathedral of the Established Church laid in England ? 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was rebuilt after the fire of 
London, so its foundation does not come under the 
same category with others. Manchester Cathedral 
was not built for a Cathedral, nor were the others, I 
think, of the new dioceses formed since the Reforma- 
tion. Were any of our medizval Cathedrals com- 
menced in the fifteenth or fourteenth centuries? If 
not, then Salisbury must be one of the latest of our 
Cathedrals as to date of actual foundation. 

W. S. Lacu-SzyrMa. 


~~ ae* 


PALM SUNDAY CUSTOM. 


In some parishes in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
there is a custom for the children to go on Palm 
Sunday to a particular well in the neighbourhood and 
there fill bottles with water, which they afterwards 
drink, sweetened with sugarcandy, or flavoured with 
Spanish juice. The well to which the children thus 
resort, is, in three instances with which I am 
acquainted, known by the name of ‘‘ Sennaca 
Well.” This identity of name seems to point to some 
common origin and reason for the custom, of which, 
together with the meaning or derivation of the name 
“Sennaca,” I shall be glad if any of your readers 
can furnish an explanation. Can ‘‘Sennaca” be a 
corruption of ‘‘ Sancta Aqua,” and is this custom a 
survival from pagan times? or is *‘Sennaca” the 
garbled name of some saint, to whom the wells in 
question were once dedicated? I am not sure of-the 
spelling of the word, but it is pronounced like the 
name of the Roman philosopher. 

F. C. THIRLWALL, 


169, Gloucester Road, N.W. 


CAD 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL, 


May not the ‘‘ immense foundations slightly to the 
east of the north transept” of Worcester. Cathedral, 


referred to on page 133, be those of the old church 
of St. Michael, in Bedwardine, which stood in the 
cathedral yard, close to the walls of the cathedral, 
and which, unfortunately, was demolished about forty 
years ago? The idea seems to have been that the old 
church was ruinous, and consequently dangerous ; but, 
when the work of demolition was begun, great exer- 
tions were necessary in order to destroy the building, 
the materials, the mortar especially, being excellent. 
The walls, so far as my memory serves me, were of 
immense thickness. 

The church had no architectural beauty, exteriorly, 
at least, its interest lying in its presumed high 
antiquity. 

E. C, GREENYER. 


KFBEEGON 
Einswer to Correspondent. 


L, SHARPE.—The cast marked ‘*2” is a Roman 
denarius of the Coelia family ; date, a little before the 
dictatorship of Julius Czesar. It has odv. the head of 
Rome, in winged helmet ; vev. Victory driving in a 
biga (two-horse chariot) ; below the horses is the word 
CALD, the name of the person striking the coin— 
Coelius Caldus. A common coin. The cast marked 
*‘1” isa denarius of the Emperor Hadrian, A.D. 117 to 
138. Obv. laureate bust of Hadrian to right; legend 
—IMP. CAES. TRAIAN . HADRIAN. OPT. AVG. GER. DAC, 
Rev. Fortune seated, the words FORT.RED. below ; 
and the legend around—PARTHIC.DIVI.TRAIAN, AVG. 
F.P.M.TR.P.COS.P.P. A rather scarce coin. 


Qe 
Books ‘Received. 


Essays and Criticisms. By T. G. Wainewright. 
Edited by W. C. Hazlitt. (Reeves & Turner.)— 
Marriage Registers from St. Mary’s, Whittlesey. 
(J. Coleman, Tottenham,)—Restoration of St. Sepul- 
chre’s, London. By A. Billing. (Messrs. Colling- 
ridge.)—Artistic Conservatories. By E, W. Godwin 
and M. B. Adams. (Batsford, High Holborn.)— 
Truthfulness and Ritualism. By Orby Shipley, M.A. 
(Burns & Oates. )—Palmer’s Index to the Times, last 
vol. for 1873, and the third for 1879. (Samuel Pal- 
mer, South Hackney.)—Personal and Professional 
Recollections. By Sir Gilbert Scott. (Sampson 
Low & Co.)—Catalogue of the English Dialect 
Library. (Manchester: C. Sever.)—Transactions of 
the Essex Archzological Society. Vol. 11., pl. 1.— 
Manufacturing Arts in Ancient Times. By James 
Napier, F.R.S.E. (Hamilton, Adams & Co)— 
Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth at Heath, near 
Halifax. By Thomas Cox, M.A. (Halifax: F. 
King.)—Titles of Honour. By E. Solly, F-R.S. 
(Longmans & Co.)—Notes on Early Social Grades in 
England. By J. Boult. (Liverpool: T, Brakell.) 
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DIRECTIONS. 

Enclose 1d. Stamp for each Three Words. All 
replies to a number should be enclosed in a blank 
envelope, with a loose Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 

Note.—Ali advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LoNpDoN, 
E.C. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Franck’s Northern Memories, 1694 (47). 

17th Century Tokens of Worcestershire. Best price 
given. W. A. Cotton, Bromsgrove. 

17th Century Tokens of Lancashire or Cheshire. 
Best price given. N. Heywood, 3, Mount Street, 
Manchester. 

Hull, Seventeenth Century Tokens. Apply—C. 
E. Fewster, Hull. 

Wiltshire Archzeological Magazine, No. 8. Best 
price given (54). 

Burke’s Extinct Peerages. 
Bucklersbury, E.C. 

An Engraving of the Royal Palace at Eltham, 
said, in Lyson’s Environs of London, to have been 
published by Stent in 1649 (48). 

The Harbours of England. Illustrated by Turner, 
text by Ruskin. Imp. 4to. Gambart. Report price 
and condition to W. E. Morden, 34, Catlin Street, 
Rotherhithe. 

Vols. I. and II., Second Edition of John Barron’s 
Naval History of Great Britain, 1776. H.W. Bush, 
24, Lonsdale Square, N. 

Newbigging’s Rosendale, Sleigh’s Leek, Beesley’s 
Banbury, Aiken’s Manchester and other local histories, 
for a H. Gray, 10, Maple Street, Cheetham, 
Manchester. 

Smith’s British Diatomacezel, 2 vols. Report price 
and condition to H. J. Roper, 5, Lausanne Road, 
Peckham, S.E. 

Thomas Little’s Poems (56). 

Crabbe’s Inebriety, 8vo, 1775 (Ipswich).—Candi- 
date, 4to.—The Library, 4to, 1781.—The Village, 
4to, 1783.—The Newspaper, 4to, 1785 (57). 

Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Part I., 1812, Dr. Syn- 
tax’s 1st Tour, 1812—2nd Tour, 1820—3rd Tour, 
1821. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., 
12mo, 1766 (58). 

Wordsworth’s An Evening Walk, 4to, 1793. 
Lyric Ballads, 12mo, 1798.—Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 
18, 1816.—River Duddon, 8vo, 1820.—Ecclesiastical 
Sketches, 12mo, 1822 (59). 

Ruskin’s Selections (61). 

Waller’s Poems, printed by T.W. for Humphrey 
Mosely, 1645.—Hood’s Comic Annual, 1833-35- 
37-39-—Hood’s Own, 1838-39, 8vo.— Whimsicalities, 
1843-44 (60). 

Second-hand Booksellers Catalogues.—Manager. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. iv.—Part 2, Longman’s 
Edition, Pickerings Diamond Greek Testament.— 
W. E. Morden, 34, Catlin Street, Rotherithe, S.E. 

Thomson’s Season’s, Illustrated by Bewick, 1805 
(61). 


Any Edition. J., 9, 


For SALE. 


Franks. Several thousands : Peers and Com- 
moners ; many duplicates. To be sold together,— 
E. W., 17, Church Row, Hampstead, N.W. 


Boydell’s Thames, Smith’s Westminster, Coates’s 
Reading, Allen’s Surrey and Sussex, Brand’s New. 
castle-on-Tyne, Hutchinson’s Northumberland, and 
several others. H. Gray, 10, Maple Street, Cheetham 
Manchester. : 


' Autographs for sale, cheap. List sent free. 
R. H., 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush! London 


Forms of Prayer. About 70; 50 detached, rest 
in two bound volumes with other pamphlets. Most 
in very good condition, 16 of last century. . Could be 
sent for inspection. 3/. 3s. Much under cost (51). 


The Ist Edition printed in Lisbon, 1621, of Com- 
pendium Historic Catholure Hibernice, by Philip 
ric pepe Beare. Perfect and neatly bound, 57. 55. 
52). 

Back vols. of The Gentleman’s M: 
and perfect. Send stamp for list to 
34, Catlin Street, Rotherhithe. 


Mackenzie’s History and Genealogies of the Mac- 
kenzies. Demy 4to, toned paper. Two guineas, 
Only 75 copies printed. Ditto, demy 8vo. 255.— 
The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer. Large paper, 
demy 8vo. 75. 6d. Only 75 copies printed (50). 


The Lives of John Leland, Thomas Hearne, and 
Anthony 4 Wood, portraits and engravings. 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1772. 8s. 6d,—Churton’s Life of Dean 
Nowell. Portraits, plates, &c. Oxford, 1809. 6s. 
—Anecdotes of Bowyer. 4to, 125. 6d,—Hales’s 
ae, of Chronology, &c. 4 vols. 1830. 125. 6d. 
(49). 
~ Genealogist up to January last. 
53)- 

First editions of Poems by Alfred Tennyson, 1842, 
1859, 1870, 1872. List sent. Want offers for the 
lot. C.J. Caswell, Horncastle. 


Offers requested for Works of H . Restored 
by Heath, explanations by Nicholls. Half-bound 
red morocco, perfect condition. Address—W., 120, 
Highgate Road, N. 


Carter’s Drawings of Cathedrals, Exeter, Gloucester, 
Durham, S. Albans, Bath, Westminster. 1795 to 
1819. 96 plates atlas folio; fair condition ; half 
russia, binding broken. A complete set of these 
splendid plates is very rare. They are highly prized 
by antiquaries. 5/. 55. (55). 

Shadows of the Cloads, by Zeta, 1847.—Primitiz, 
Essays and Poems on Various Subjects, by Connop 
Thirlwall, eleven years of age, Preface by his Father. 
Portrait. 1809.—Hierologus. J. M. Neale. 2 vols. 
1846.—Guicciardini’s Maxims. 4845.—J. R. Ronald, 
1A, Silver Street, Notting Hill. 

Arms, Pair Dyak Shields, from Borneo. Length 
four feet. Fine condition for Museum. Also Kris 
or dagger of Rajah Machus Prow, age ow pirate. 
pees 2/. 2s.—Address, H. Allingham, Ballyshannon, 
Ireland. 


ine. Clean 
. E. Morden, 


At half price 





